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The  Election  in  November 


by  James  Russell  Lowell 

While  all  of  us  have  been  watching,  with  that  admiring 
sympathy  which  never  fails  to  wait  on  courage  and 
magnanimity,  the  career  of  the  new  Timoleon  in 
Sicily, —while  we  have  been  reckoning,  with  an  interest 
scarcely  less  than  in  some  affair  of  personal  concern,  the 
chances  and  changes  that  bear  with  furtherance  or 
hindrance  upon  the  fortune  of  united  Italy,  we  are 
approaching,  with  a  quietness  and  composure  which  more 
than  anything  else  mark  the  essential  difference  between 
our  own  form  of  democracy  and  any  other  yet  known  in 
history,  a  crisis  in  our  domestic  policy  more  momentous 
than  any  that  has  arisen  since  we  became  a  nation.  Indeed, 
considering  the  vital  consequences  for  good  or  evil  that 
will  follow  from  the  popular  decision  in  November,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  remarkable  moderation 
which  has  thus  far  characterized  the  Presidential  canvass  as 
a  guilty  indifference  to  the  duty  implied  in  the  privilege  of 
suffrage,  or  a  stolid  unconsciousness  of  the  result  which 
may  depend  upon  its  exercise  in  this  particular  election, 
did  we  not  believe  that  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  general 
persuasion  that  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 
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In  a  society  like  ours,  where  every  man  may  transmute  his 
private  thought  into  history  and  destiny  by  dropping  it  into 
the  ballot-box,  a  peculiar  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
individual.  Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  doing  our  best  to 
look  at  all  public  questions  as  citizens,  and  therefore  in 
some  sort  as  administrators  and  rulers.  For,  though  during 
its  term  of  office  the  government  be  practically  as 
independent  of  the  popular  will  as  that  of  Russia,  yet  every 
fourth  year  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon 
the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  Theoretically,  at  least,  to  give 
democracy  any  standing-ground  for  an  argument  with 
despotism  or  oligarchy,  a  majority  of  the  men  composing  it 
should  be  statesmen  and  thinkers.  It  is  a  proverb,  that  to 
turn  a  radical  into  a  conservative  there  needs  only  to  put 
him  into  office,  because  then  the  license  of  speculation  or 
sentiment  is  limited  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,~then  for 
the  first  time  he  becomes  capable  of  that  comparative  view 
which  sees  principles  and  measures,  not  in  the  narrow 
abstract,  but  in  the  full  breadth  of  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  political  consequences.  The  theory  of 
democracy  presupposes  something  of  these  results  of 
official  position  in  the  individual  voter,  since  in  exercising 
his  right  he  becomes  for  the  moment  an  integral  part  of  the 
governing  power. 

How  very  far  practice  is  from  any  likeness  to  theory  a 
week's  experience  of  our  politics  suffices  to  convince  us. 
The  very  government  itself  seems  an  organized  scramble, 
and  Congress  a  boys'  debating-club,  with  the  disadvantage 
of  being  reported.  As  our  party-creeds  are  commonly 
represented  less  by  ideas  than  by  persons,  (who  are 
assumed,  without  too  close  a  scrutiny,  to  be  the  exponents 
of  certain  ideas,)  our  politics  become  personal  and  narrow 
to  a  degree  never  paralleled,  unless  in  ancient  Athens  or 
mediaeval  Florence.  Our  Congress  debates  and  our 
newspapers  discuss,  sometimes  for  day  after  day,  not 
questions  of  national  interest,  not  what  is  wise  and  right, 
but  what  the  Honorable  Lafayette  Skreemer  said  on  the 
stump,  or  bad  whiskey  said  for  him,  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
If  that  personage,  outraged  in  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
our  common  nature,  by  failing  to  get  the  contract  for 
supplying  the  District  Court-House  at  Skreemeropolisville 
City  with  revolvers,  was  led  to  disparage  the  union  of  these 
States,  it  is  seized  on  as  proof  conclusive  that  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs  are  so  many  Catalines,-for  Congress  is 
unanimous  only  in  misspelling  the  name  of  that 
oft-invoked  conspirator.  The  next  Presidential  Election 
looms  always  in  advance,  so  that  we  seem  never  to  have  an 
actual  Chief  Magistrate,  but  a  prospective  one,  looking  to 
the  chances  of  reelection,  and  mingling  in  all  the  dirty 
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intrigues  of  provincial  politics  with  an  unhappy  talent  for 
making  them  dirtier.  The  cheating  mirage  of  the  White 
House  lures  our  public  men  away  from  present  duties  and 
obligations;  and  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have  gone,  we 
shall  need  a  Committee  of  Congress  to  count  the  spoons  in 
the  public  plate-closet,  whenever  a  President  goes  out  of 
office,~with  a  policeman  to  watch  every  member  of  the 
Committee.  We  are  kept  normally  in  that  most  unprofitable 
of  predicaments,  a  state  of  transition,  and  politicians 
measure  their  words  and  deeds  by  a  standard  of  immediate 
and  temporary  expediency,~an  expediency  not  as 
concerning  the  nation,  but  which,  if  more  than  merely 
personal,  is  no  wider  than  the  interests  of  party. 

Is  all  this  a  result  of  the  failure  of  democratic  institutions? 
Rather  of  the  fact  that  those  institutions  have  never  yet  had 
a  fair  trial,  and  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  an  abnormal 
element  has  been  acting  adversely  with  continually 
increasing  strength.  Whatever  be  the  effect  of  slavery  upon 
the  States  where  it  exists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
moral  influence  upon  the  North  has  been  most  disastrous. 
It  has  compelled  our  politicians  into  that  first  fatal 
compromise  with  their  moral  instincts  and  hereditary 
principles  which  makes  all  consequent  ones  easy;  it  has 
accustomed  us  to  makeshifts  instead  of  statesmanship,  to 
subterfuge  instead  of  policy,  to  party-platforms  for 
opinions,  and  to  a  defiance  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
civilized  world  for  patriotism.  We  have  been  asked  to 
admit,  first,  that  it  was  a  necessary  evil;  then  that  it  was  a 
good  both  to  master  and  slave;  then  that  it  was  the 
comer-stone  of  free  institutions;  then  that  it  was  a  system 
divinely  instituted  under  the  Old  Law  and  sanctioned  under 
the  New.  With  a  representation,  three-fifths  of  it  based  on 
the  assumption  that  negroes  are  men,  the  South  turns  upon 
us  and  insists  on  our  acknowledging  that  they  are  things. 
After  compelling  her  Northern  allies  to  pronounce  the  "free 
and  equal"  clause  of  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  (because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  enslaving 
men)  a  manifest  absurdity,  she  has  declared,  through  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  negroes  are  not 
men  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  To  eat  dirt  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  find  that  we  have  eaten  more  than  was 
necessary  may  chance  to  give  us  an  indigestion.  The 
slaveholding  interest  has  gone  on  step  by  step,  forcing 
concession  after  concession,  till  it  needs  but  little  to  secure 
it  forever  in  the  political  supremacy  of  the  country.  Yield 
to  its  latest  demand,— let  it  mould  the  evil  destiny  of  the 
Territories,~and  the  thing  is  done  past  recall.  The  next 
Presidential  Election  is  to  say  Yes  or  No. 
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But  we  should  not  regard  the  mere  question  of  pohtical 
preponderancy  as  of  vital  consequence,  did  it  not  involve  a 
continually  increasing  moral  degradation  on  the  part  of  the 
Nonslaveholding  States,~for  Free  States  they  could  not  be 
called  much  longer.  Sordid  and  materialistic  views  of  the 
true  value  and  objects  of  society  and  government  are 
professed  more  and  more  openly  by  the  leaders  of  popular 
outcry,  if  it  carmot  be  called  public  opinion.  That  side  of 
human  nature  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  all  law-givers 
and  moralists  to  repress  and  subjugate  is  flattered  and 
caressed;  whatever  is  profitable  is  right;  and  already  the 
slave-trade,  as  yielding  a  greater  return  on  the  capital 
invested  than  any  other  traffic,  is  lauded  as  the  highest 
achievement  of  human  reason  and  justice.  Mr.  Hammond 
has  proclaimed  the  accession  of  King  Cotton,  but  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  history  is  not  without  examples  of 
kings  who  have  lost  their  crowns  through  the  folly  and 
false  security  of  their  ministers.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is 
a  large  class  of  reasoners  who  would  weigh  all  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  balance  of  trade;  but  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  is  a  wise  political 
economy  which  makes  cotton  by  unmaking  men,  or  a 
far-seeing  statesmanship  which  looks  on  an  immediate 
money-profit  as  a  safe  equivalent  for  a  beggared  public 
sentiment.  We  think  Mr.  Hammond  even  a  little  premature 
in  proclaiming  the  new  Pretender.  The  election  of 
November  may  prove  a  CuUoden.  Whatever  its  result,  it  is 
to  settle,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  question  whether  the 
American  idea  is  to  govern  this  continent,  whether  the 
Occidental  or  the  Oriental  theory  of  society  is  to  mould  our 
future,  whether  we  are  to  recede  from  principles  which 
eighteen  Christian  centuries  have  been  slowly  establishing 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  saintly  lives  at  the  stake  and  so  many 
heroic  ones  on  the  scaffold  and  the  battle  field,  in  favor  of 
some  fancied  assimilation  to  the  household  arrangements 
of  Abraham,  of  which  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is 
that  they  did  not  add  to  his  domestic  happiness. 

We  believe  that  this  election  is  a  turning-point  in  our 
history;  for,  although  there  are  four  candidates,  there  are 
really,  as  everybody  knows,  but  two  parties,  and  a  single 
question  that  divides  them.  The  supporters  of  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Everett  have  adopted  as  their  platform  the 
Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Laws. 
This  may  be  very  convenient,  but  it  is  surely  not  very 
explicit.  The  cardinal  question  on  which  the  whole  policy 
of  the  country  is  to  turn— a  question,  too,  which  this  very 
election  must  decide  in  one  way  or  the  other— is  the 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  certain  clauses  of  the 
Constitution.  All  the  other  parties  equally  assert  their 
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loyalty  to  that  instrument.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  fashion. 
The  removers  of  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  our  policy, 
the  violators  of  thrice-pledged  faith,  the  planners  of  new 
treachery  to  established  compromise,  all  take  refuge  in  the 
Constitution,-- 

"Like  thieves  that  in  a  hemp-plot  lie. 
Secure  against  the  hue  and  cry." 


hi  the  same  way  the  first  Bonaparte  renewed  his  profession 
of  faith  in  the  Revolution  at  every  convenient  opportunity; 
and  the  second  follows  the  precedent  of  his  uncle,  though 
the  uninitiated  fail  to  see  any  logical  sequence  from  1789 
to  1815  or  1860.  If  Mr.  Bell  loves  the  Constitution,  Mr. 
Breckinridge  is  equally  fond;  that  Egeria  of  our  statesmen 
could  be  "happy  with  either,  were  t'other  dear  charmer 
away."  Mr.  Douglas  confides  the  secret  of  his  passion  to 
the  unloquacious  clams  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  chief 
complaint  made  against  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  opponents  is 
that  he  is  TOO  Constitutional. 

Meanwhile  the  only  point  in  which  voters  are  interested 
is,~What  do  they  mean  by  the  Constitution?  Mr. 
Breckinridge  means  the  superiority  of  a  certain  exceptional 
species  of  property  over  all  others,  nay,  over  man  himself 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  different  formula  for  expressing  it, 
means  practically  the  same  thing.  Both  of  them  mean  that 
Labor  has  no  rights  which  Capital  is  bound  to  respect,~that 
there  is  no  higher  law  than  human  interest  and  cupidity. 
Both  of  them  represent  not  merely  the  narrow  principles  of 
a  section,  but  the  still  narrower  and  more  selfish  ones  of  a 
caste.  Both  of  them,  to  be  sure,  have  convenient  phrases  to 
be  juggled  with  before  election,  and  which  mean  one  thing 
or  another,  or  neither  one  thing  nor  another,  as  a  particular 
exigency  may  seem  to  require;  but  since  both  claim  the 
regular  Democratic  nomination,  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
divining  what  their  course  would  be  after  the  fourth  of 
March,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  elected.  We  know  too 
well  what  regular  Democracy  is,  to  like  either  of  the  two 
faces  which  each  shows  by  turns  under  the  same  hood. 
Everybody  remembers  Baron  Grimm's  story  of  the  Parisian 
showman,  who  in  1789  exhibited  the  royal  Bengal  tiger 
under  the  new  character  of  national,  as  more  in  harmony 
with  the  changed  order  of  things.  Could  the  animal  have 
lived  till  1848,  he  would  probably  have  found  himself 
offered  to  the  discriminating  public  as  the  democratic  and 
social  ornament  of  the  jungle.  The  Pro-slavery  party  of  this 
country  seeks  the  popular  favor  under  even  more  fi^equent 
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and  incongruous  aliases:  it  is  now  national,  now 
conservative,  now  constitutional;  here  it  represents 
Squatter  Sovereignty,  and  there  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  Territories;  but,  under  whatever  name,  its  nature 
remains  unchanged,  and  its  instincts  are  none  the  less 
predatory  and  destructive. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  position  is  set  forth  with  sufficient  precision 
in  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Convention;  but 
what  are  we  to  make  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Everett?  Heirs  of 
the  stock  in  trade  of  two  defunct  parties,  the  Whig  and 
Know-Nothing,  do  they  hope  to  resuscitate  them?  or  are 
they  only  like  the  inconsolable  widows  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
who,  with  an  eye  to  former  customers,  make  use  of  the  late 
Andsoforth's  gravestone  to  advertise  that  they  still  carry  on 
the  business  at  the  old  stand?  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  letter 
accepting  the  nomination,  gave  us  only  a  string  of  reasons 
why  he  should  not  have  accepted  it  at  all;  and  Mr.  Bell 
preserves  a  silence  singularly  at  variance  with  his 
patronymic.  The  only  public  demonstration  of  principle 
that  we  have  seen  is  an  emblematic  bell  drawn  upon  a 
wagon  by  a  single  horse,  with  a  man  to  lead  him,  and  a  boy 
to  make  a  nuisance  of  the  tinkling  symbol  as  it  moves 
along.  Are  all  the  figures  in  this  melancholy  procession 
equally  emblematic?  If  so,  which  of  the  two  candidates  is 
typified  in  the  unfortunate  who  leads  the  horse?~for  we 
believe  the  only  hope  of  the  party  is  to  get  one  of  them 
elected  by  some  hocus-pocus  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  little  boy,  we  suppose,  is  intended  to 
represent  the  party,  which  promises  to  be  so  conveniently 
small  that  there  will  be  an  office  for  every  member  of  it,  if 
its  candidate  should  win.  Did  not  the  bell  convey  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  leading  name  on  the  ticket,  we  should 
conceive  it  an  excellent  type  of  the  hollowness  of  those 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Union,  in  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election,  whose  changes  are  so  loudly  rung,~its  noise 
having  once  or  twice  given  rise  to  false  alarms  of  fire,  till 
people  found  out  what  it  really  was.  Whatever  profound 
moral  it  be  intended  to  convey,  we  find  in  it  a  similitude 
that  is  not  without  significance  as  regards  the  professed 
creed  of  the  party.  The  industrious  youth  who  operates 
upon  it  has  evidently  some  notion  of  the  measured  and 
regular  motion  that  befits  the  tongues  of  well-disciplined 
and  conservative  bells.  He  does  his  best  to  make  theory 
and  pracfice  coincide;  but  with  every  jolt  on  the  road  an 
involuntary  variafion  is  produced,  and  the  sonorous 
pulsation  becomes  rapid  or  slow  accordingly.  We  have 
observed  that  the  Consfitution  was  liable  to  similar 
derangements,  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bell 
himself  (since,  after  all,  the  Consfitudon  would  practically 
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be  nothing  else  than  his  interpretation  of  it)  would  keep  the 
same  measured  tones  that  are  so  easy  on  the  smooth  path 
of  candidacy,  when  it  came  to  conducting  the  car  of  State 
over  some  of  the  rough  places  in  the  highway  of  Manifest 
Destiny,  and  some  of  those  passages  in  our  politics  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  new  countries,  are  rather  corduroy  in 
character. 

But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
aims  of  the  self-styled  Constitutional  party.  One  of  its  most 
distinguished  members.  Governor  Hunt  of  New  York,  has 
given  us  to  understand  that  its  prime  object  is  the  defeat  at 
all  hazards  of  the  Republican  candidate.  To  achieve  so 
desirable  an  end,  its  leaders  are  ready  to  coalesce,  here 
with  the  Douglas,  and  there  with  the  Breckinridge  faction 
of  that  very  Democratic  party  of  whose  violations  of  the 
Constitution,  corruption,  and  dangerous  limbemess  of 
principle  they  have  been  the  lifelong  denouncers.  In  point 
of  fact,  then,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  we  have  only  two 
parties  in  the  field:  those  who  favor  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  those  who  oppose  it,~in  other  words,  a 
Destructive  and  a  Conservative  party. 

We  know  very  well  that  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  all  equally  claim  the  title  of 
conservative:  and  the  fact  is  a  very  curious  one,  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  those  foreign  critics  who  argue 
that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  democracy  is  to  compel 
larger  and  larger  concessions  to  a  certain  assumed 
communistic  propensity  and  hostility  to  the  rights  of 
property  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  revolutionary  ideas  are  promoted,  not  by  any 
unthinking  hostility  to  the  rights  of  property,  but  by  a 
well-founded  jealousy  of  its  usurpations;  and  it  is 
Privilege,  and  not  Property,  that  is  perplexed  with  fear  of 
change.  The  conservative  effect  of  ownership  operates  with 
as  much  force  on  the  man  with  a  hundred  dollars  in  an  old 
stocking  as  on  his  neighbor  with  a  million  in  the  funds. 
During  the  Roman  Revolution  of '48,  the  beggars  who  had 
funded  their  gains  were  among  the  stanchest  reactionaries, 
and  left  Rome  with  the  nobility.  No  question  of  the 
abstract  right  of  property  has  ever  entered  directly  into  our 
politics,  or  ever  will,  -the  point  at  issue  being,  whether  a 
certain  exceptional  kind  of  property,  already  privileged 
beyond  all  others,  shall  be  entitled  to  still  further  privileges 
at  the  expense  of  every  other  kind.  The  extension  of 
slavery  over  new  territory  means  just  this,~that  this  one 
kind  of  property,  not  recognized  as  such  by  the 
Constitution,  or  it  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  basis  of  representation,  shall  control  the  foreign 
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and  domestic  policy  of  the  Republic. 

A  great  deal  is  said,  to  be  sure,  about  the  rights  of  the 
South;  but  has  any  such  right  been  infringed?  when  a  man 
invests  money  in  any  species  of  property,  he  assumes  the 
risks  to  which  it  is  liable.  If  he  buy  a  house,  it  may  be 
burned;  if  a  ship,  it  may  be  wrecked;  if  a  horse  or  an  ox,  it 
may  die.  Now  the  disadvantage  of  the  Southern  kind  of 
property  is,~how  shall  we  say  it  so  as  not  to  violate  our 
Constitutional  obligations?— that  it  is  exceptional.  When  it 
leaves  Virginia,  it  is  a  thing;  when  it  arrives  in  Boston,  it 
becomes  a  man,  speaks  human  language,  appeals  to  the 
justice  of  the  same  God  whom  we  all  acknowledge,  weeps 
at  the  memory  of  wife  and  children  left  behind,~in  short, 
hath  the  same  organs  and  dimension  that  a  Christian  hath, 
and  is  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  Christians,  except, 
perhaps,  by  a  simpler  and  more  earnest  faith.  There  are 
people  at  the  North  who  believe,  that,  beside  meum  and 
tuum,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  suum,— who  are 
old-fashioned  enough,  or  weak  enough,  to  have  their 
feelings  touched  by  these  things,  to  think  that  human 
nature  is  older  and  more  sacred  than  any  claim  of  property 
whatever,  and  that  it  has  rights  at  least  as  much  to  be 
respected  as  any  hypothetical  one  of  our  Southern  brethren. 
This,  no  doubt,  makes  it  harder  to  recover  a  fugitive 
chattel;  but  the  existence  of  human  nature  in  a  man  here 
and  there  is  surely  one  of  those  accidents  to  be  counted  on 
at  least  as  often  as  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the  cattle-disease; 
and  the  man  who  chooses  to  put  his  money  into  these 
images  of  his  Maker  cut  in  ebony  should  be  content  to  take 
the  incident  risks  along  with  the  advantages.  We  should  be 
very  sorry  to  deem  this  risk  capable  of  diminution;  for  we 
think  that  the  claims  of  a  common  manhood  upon  us 
should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  those  of  Freemasonry,  and 
that  those  whom  the  law  of  man  turns  away  should  find  in 
the  larger  charity  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature  a  readier 
welcome  and  surer  sanctuary.  We  shall  continue  to  think 
the  negro  a  man,  and  on  Southern  evidence,  too,  as  long  as 
he  is  counted  in  the  population  represented  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,~for  three-fifths  of  perfect  manhood  would  be  a 
high  average  even  among  white  men;  as  long  as  he  is 
hanged  or  worse,  as  an  example  and  terror  to  others,~for 
we  do  not  punish  one  animal  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  rest;  as  long  as  he  is  considered  capable  of  religious 
instruction,~for  we  fancy  the  gorillas  would  make  short 
work  with  a  missionary;  as  long  as  there  are  fears  of 
insurrection,~for  we  never  heard  of  a  combined  effort  at 
revolt  in  a  menagerie.  Accordingly,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
particular  right  of  whose  infiingement  we  hear  so  much  is 
to  be  made  safer  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
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Breckinridge,  or  Mr.  Douglas,— there  being  quite  as  little 
chance  that  any  of  them  would  abolish  human  nature  as 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  abolish  slavery.  The  same  generous 
instinct  that  leads  some  among  us  to  sympathize  with  the 
sorrows  of  the  bereaved  master  will  always,  we  fear, 
influence  others  to  take  part  with  the  rescued  man. 

But  if  our  Constitutional  Obligations,  as  we  like  to  call  our 
constitutional  timidity  or  indifference,  teach  us  that  a 
particular  divinity  hedges  the  Domestic  Institution,  they  do 
not  require  us  to  forget  that  we  have  institutions  of  our 
own,  worth  maintaining  and  extending,  and  not  without  a 
certain  sacredness,  whether  we  regard  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  or  the  faith  of  the  children.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  hear  something  of  the  rights  of  the  Free  States,  and 
of  the  duties  consequent  upon  them.  We  also  have  our 
prejudices  to  be  respected,  our  theory  of  civilization,  of 
what  constitutes  the  safety  of  a  state  and  insures  its 
prosperity,  to  be  applied  wherever  there  is  soil  enough  for 
a  human  being  to  stand  on  and  thank  God  for  making  him 
a  man.  Is  conservatism  applicable  only  to  property,  and  not 
to  justice,  freedom,  and  public  honor?  Does  it  mean  merely 
drifting  with  the  current  of  evil  times  and  pernicious 
counsels,  and  carefrilly  nursing  the  ills  we  have,  that  they 
may,  as  their  nature  it  is,  grow  worse? 

To  be  told  that  we  ought  not  to  agitate  the  question  of 
Slavery,  when  it  is  that  which  is  forever  agitating  us,  is  like 
telling  a  man  with  the  fever  and  ague  on  him  to  stop 
shaking  and  he  will  be  cured.  The  discussion  of  Slavery  is 
said  to  be  dangerous,  but  dangerous  to  what?  The 
manufacturers  of  the  Free  States  constitute  a  more 
numerous  class  than  the  slaveholders  of  the  South:  suppose 
they  should  claim  an  equal  sanctity  for  the  Protective 
System.  Discussion  is  the  very  life  of  free  institutions,  the 
fruitful  mother  of  all  political  and  moral  enlightenment, 
and  yet  the  question  of  all  questions  must  be  tabooed.  The 
Swiss  guide  enjoins  silence  in  the  region  of  avalanches, 
lest  the  mere  vibration  of  the  voice  should  dislodge  the 
ruin  clinging  by  frail  roots  of  snow.  But  where  is  our 
avalanche  to  fall?  It  is  to  overwhelm  the  Union,  we  are 
told.  The  real  danger  to  the  Union  will  come  when  the 
encroachments  of  the  Slave-Power  and  the  concessions  of 
the  Trade-Power  shall  have  made  it  a  burden  instead  of  a 
blessing.  The  real  avalanche  to  be  dreaded,  are  we  to 
expect  it  from  the  ever-gathering  mass  of  ignorant  brute 
force,  with  the  irresponsibility  of  animals  and  the  passions 
of  men,  which  is  one  of  the  fatal  necessities  of  slavery,  or 
from  the  gradually  increasing  consciousness  of  the  non 
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slaveholding  population  of  the  Slave  States  of  the  true 
cause  of  their  material  impoverishment  and  political 
inferiority?  From  one  or  the  other  source  its  ruinous  forces 
will  be  fed,  but  in  either  event  it  is  not  the  Union  that  will 
be  imperiled,  but  the  privileged  Order  who  on  every 
occasion  of  a  thwarted  whim  have  menaced  its  disruption, 
and  who  will  then  find  in  it  their  only  safety. 

We  believe  that  the  "irrepressible  conflict"--for  we  accept 
Mr.  Seward's  much-denounced  phrase  in  all  the  breadth  of 
meaning  he  ever  meant  to  give  it—is  to  take  place  in  the 
South  itself;  because  the  Slave-System  is  one  of  those 
fearful  blunders  in  political  economy  which  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  work  their  own  retribution.  The 
inevitable  tendency  of  slavery  is  to  concentrate  in  a  few 
hands  the  soil,  the  capital,  and  the  power  of  the  countries 
where  it  exists,  to  reduce  the  non-slaveholding  class  to  a 
continually  lower  and  lower  level  of  property,  intelligence, 
and  enterprise,~their  increase  in  number  adding  much  to 
the  economical  hardship  of  their  position  and  nothing  to 
their  political  weight  in  the  communities  where  education 
induces  refinement,  where  facility  of  communication 
stimulates  invention  and  variety  of  enterprise,  where 
newspapers  make  every  man's  improvement  in  tools, 
machinery,  or  culture  of  the  soil  an  incitement  to  all,  and 
bring  all  the  thinkers  of  the  world  to  teach  in  the  cheap 
university  of  the  people.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  slaveholding  states  may  not  and  do  not  produce  fine 
men;  but  they  fail,  by  the  inherent  vice  of  their  constitution 
and  its  attendant  consequences,  to  create  enlightened, 
powerful,  and  advancing  communities  of  men,  which  is  the 
true  object  of  all  political  organizations,  and  which  is 
essential  to  the  prolonged  existence  of  all  those  whose  life 
and  spirit  are  derived  directly  from  the  people.  Every  man 
who  has  dispassionately  endeavored  to  enlighten  himself  in 
the  matter  cannot  but  see,  that,  for  the  many,  the  course  of 
things  in  slaveholding  states  is  substantially  what  we  have 
described,  a  downward  one,  more  or  less  rapid,  in 
civilization  and  in  all  those  results  of  material  prosperity 
which  in  a  free  country  show  themselves  in  the  general 
advancement  for  the  good  of  all  and  give  a  real  meaning  to 
the  word  Commonwealth.  No  matter  how  enormous  the 
wealth  centred  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  has  no  longer  the 
conservative  force  or  the  beneficent  influence  which  it 
exerts  when  equably  distributed, — even  loses  more  of  both 
where  a  system  of  absenteeism  prevails  so  largely  as  in  the 
South.  Li  such  communifies  the  seeds  of  an  "irrepressible 
conflict"  are  surely,  if  slowly,  ripening,  and  signs  are  daily 
multiplying  that  the  true  peril  to  their  social  organizafion  is 
looked  for,  less  in  a  revolt  of  the  owned  labor  than  in  an 
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insurrection  of  intelligence  in  the  labor  that  owns  itself  and 
finds  itself  none  the  richer  for  it.  To  multiply  such 
communities  is  to  multiply  weakness. 

The  election  in  November  turns  on  the  single  and  simple 
question,  Whether  we  shall  consent  to  the  indefinite 
muhiplication  of  them;  and  the  only  party  which  stands 
plainly  and  unequivocally  pledged  against  such  a  policy, 
nay,  which  is  not  either  openly  or  impliedly  in  favor  of  it, 
is  the  Republican  party.  We  are  of  those  who  at  first 
regretted  that  another  candidate  was  not  nominated  at 
Chicago;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  ceased  to  regret  it, 
for  the  magnanimity  of  Mr.  Seward  since  the  result  of  the 
Convention  was  known  has  been  a  greater  ornament  to  him 
and  a  greater  honor  to  his  party  than  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  would  have  been.  We  should  have  been  pleased 
with  Mr.  Seward's  nomination,  for  the  very  reason  we  have 
seen  assigned  for  passing  him  by,~that  he  represented  the 
most  advanced  doctrines  of  his  party.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man,  combined  in  himself  the  moralist's  oppugnancy 
to  Slavery  as  a  fact,  the  thinker's  resentment  of  it  as  a 
theory,  and  the  statist's  distrust  of  it  as  a  policy,~thus 
summing  up  the  three  efficient  causes  that  have  chiefly 
aroused  and  concentrated  the  antagonism  of  the  Free 
States.  Not  a  brilliant  man,  he  has  that  best  gift  of  nature, 
which  brilliant  men  commonly  lack,  of  being  always  able 
to  do  his  best;  and  the  very  misrepresentation  of  his 
opinions  which  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
effect  of  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  was  the 
best  testimony  to  their  power.  Safe  from  the  prevailing 
epidemic  of  Congressional  eloquence  as  if  he  had  been 
inoculated  for  it  early  in  his  career,  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  reason,  and  what  he  says  sticks.  It  was  assumed  that  his 
nomination  would  have  embittered  the  contest  and  tainted 
the  Republican  creed  with  radicalism  ;  but  we  doubt  it.  We 
cannot  think  that  a  party  gains  by  not  hitting  its  hardest,  or 
by  sugaring  its  opinions.  Republicanism  is  not  a  conspiracy 
to  obtain  office  under  false  pretenses.  It  has  a  definite  aim, 
an  earnest  purpose,  and  the  unflinching  tenacity  of 
profound  conviction.  It  was  not  called  into  being  by  a 
desire  to  reform  the  pecuniary  corruptions  of  the  party  now 
in  power.  Mr.  Bell  or  Mr.  Breckinridge  would  do  that,  for 
no  one  doubts  their  honor  or  their  honesty.  It  is  not 
unanimous  about  the  Tariff,  about  State-Rights,  about 
many  other  questions  of  policy.  What  unites  the 
Republicans  is  a  common  faith  in  the  early  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Republic,  a  common  persuasion  that 
slavery,  as  it  cannot  but  be  the  natural  foe  of  the  one,  has 
been  the  chief  debaser  of  the  other,  and  a  common  resolve 
to  resist  its  encroachments  everywhen  and  everywhere. 
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They  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Constitution,  which  has 
shown  such  pliant  tenacity  under  the  warps  and  twistings 
of  a  forty-years'  proslavery  pressure,  should  be  in  danger  of 
breaking,  if  bent  backward  again  gently  to  its  original 
rectitude  of  fibre.  "All  forms  of  human  government,"  says 
Machiavelli,  "have,  like  men,  their  natural  term,  and  those 
only  are  long-lived  which  possess  in  themselves  the  power 
of  returning  to  the  principles  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded." 

It  is  in  a  moral  aversion  to  slavery  as  a  great  wrong  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  Republican  party  lies.  They  believe  as 
everybody  believed  sixty  years  ago;  and  we  are  sorry  to  see 
what  appears  to  be  an  inclination  in  some  quarters  to  blink 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  lest  the  party  be  charged  with  want 
of  conservatism,  or,  what  is  worse,  with  abolitionism.  It  is 
and  will  be  charged  with  all  kinds  of  dreadful  things, 
whatever  it  does,  and  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  upright 
and  downright  declaration  of  its  faith.  One  part  of  the 
gratefiil  work  it  has  to  do  is  to  deliver  us  from  the  curse  of 
perpetual  concession  for  the  sake  of  a  peace  that  never 
comes,  and  which,  if  it  came,  would  not  be  peace,  but 
submission,~from  that  torpor  and  imbecility  of  faith  in 
God  and  man  which  have  stolen  the  respectable  name  of 
Conservatism.  A  question  which  cuts  so  deep  as  the  one 
which  now  divides  the  country  caimot  be  debated,  much 
less  settled,  without  excitement.  Such  excitement  is 
healthy,  and  is  a  sign  that  the  ill  humors  of  the  body  politic 
are  coming  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  comparatively 
harmless.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  creeds,  opinions,  and 
political  dogmas  that  have  once  defined  themselves  in 
institutions  to  become  inoperative.  The  vital  and  formative 
principle,  which  was  active  during  the  process  of 
crystallization  into  sects,  or  schools  of  thought,  or 
governments,  ceases  to  act;  and  what  was  once  a  living 
emanation  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  organically  operative  in 
history,  becomes  the  dead  formula  on  men's  lips  and  the 
dry  topic  of  the  annalist.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  that  a 
question  has  been  thrust  upon  us  which  has  forced  us  to 
reconsider  the  primal  principles  of  government,  which  has 
appealed  to  conscience  as  well  as  reason,  and,  by  bringing 
the  theories  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  test 
of  experience  in  our  thought  and  life  and  action,  has 
realized  a  tradition  of  the  memory  into  a  conviction  of  the 
understanding  and  the  soul.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
Republicans  to  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  political 
argument,  for  the  matter  then  becomes  one  of  expediency, 
with  two  defensible  sides  to  it;  they  must  go  deeper,  to  the 
radical  question  of  Right  and  Wrong,  or  they  surrender  the 
chief  advantage  of  their  position.  What  Spinoza  says  of 
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laws  is  equally  true  of  party-platforms,~that  those  are 
strong  which  appeal  to  reason,  but  those  are  impregnable 
which  compell  the  assent  both  of  reason  and  the  common 
affections  of  mankind. 

No  man  pretends  that  under  the  Constitution  there  is  any 
possibility  of  interference  with  the  domestic  relations  of 
the  individual  States;  no  party  has  ever  remotely  hinted  at 
any  such  interference;  but  what  the  Republicans  affirm  is, 
that  in  every  contingency  where  the  Constitution  can  be 
construed  in  favor  of  freedom,  it  ought  to  be  and  shall  be 
so  construed.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  sectionalism,  abolitionism, 
and  hostility  to  the  laws.  The  principles  of  liberty  and 
humanity  cannot,  by  virtue  of  their  very  nature,  be 
sectional,  any  more  than  light  and  heat.  Prevention  is  not 
abolition,  and  unjust  laws  are  the  only  serious  enemies  that 
Law  ever  had.  With  history  before  us,  it  is  no  treason  to 
question  the  infallibility  of  a  court;  for  courts  are  never 
wiser  or  more  venerable  than  the  men  composing  them, 
and  a  decision  that  reverses  precedent  cannot  arrogate  to 
itself  any  immunity  from  reversal.  Truth  is  the  only 
unrepealable  thing. 

We  are  gravely  requested  to  have  no  opinion,  or,  having 
one,  to  suppress  it,  on  the  one  topic  that  has  occupied 
caucuses,  newspapers.  Presidents'  messages,  and  congress, 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  lest  we  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
Union.  The  true  danger  to  popular  forms  of  government 
begins  when  public  opinion  ceases  because  the  people  are 
incompetent  or  unwilling  to  think,  hi  a  democracy  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  think;  but  unless  the  thinking  result 
in  a  definite  opinion,  and  the  opinion  lead  to  considerate 
action,  they  are  nothing.  If  the  people  are  assumed  to  be 
incapable  of  forming  a  judgment  for  themselves,  the  men 
whose  position  enables  them  to  guide  the  public  mind 
ought  certainly  to  make  good  their  want  of  intelligence. 
But  on  this  great  question,  the  wise  solution  of  which,  we 
are  every  day  assured,  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Bell  has  no  opinion  at  all,  Mr.  Douglas  says  it 
is  of  no  consequence  which  opinion  prevails,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  tells  us  vaguely  that  "all  sections  have  an 
equal  right  in  the  common  Territories."  The  parties  which 
support  these  candidates,  however,  all  agree  in  affirming 
that  the  election  of  its  special  favorite  is  the  one  thing  that 
can  give  back  peace  to  the  distracted  country.  The 
distracted  country  will  continue  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it 
has  done  hitherto,  and  the  only  question  that  needs  an 
answer  is.  What  policy  will  secure  the  most  prosperous 
future  to  the  helpless  Territories,  which  our  decision  is  to 
make  or  mar  for  all  coming  time?  What  will  save  the 
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country  from  a  Senate  and  Supreme  Court  where  freedom 
shall  be  forever  at  a  disadvantage? 

There  is  always  a  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Republican  party.  They  affirm  that  all  the  States  and 
all  the  citizens  of  the  States  ought  to  have  equal  rights  in 
the  Territories.  Undoubtedly.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  they 
cannot.  The  slaveholder  moves  into  a  new  Territory  with 
his  institution,  and  from  that  moment  the  free  white  settler 
is  virtually  excluded.  His  institutions  he  cannot  take  with 
him;  they  refuse  to  root  themselves  in  soil  that  is  cultivated 
by  slave-labor.  Speech  is  no  longer  free;  the  post-office  is 
Austrianized;  the  mere  fact  of  Northern  birth  may  be 
enough  to  hang  him.  Even  now  in  Texas,  settlers  from  the 
Free  States  are  being  driven  out  and  murdered  for 
pretended  complicity  in  a  plot  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  which  has  been  obtained  by  means  without  a 
parallel  since  the  trial  of  the  Salem  witches,  and  the  stories 
about  which  are  as  absurd  and  contradictory  as  the 
confessions  of  Goodwife  Corey.  Kansas  was  saved,  it  is 
true;  but  it  was  the  experience  of  Kansas  that  disgusted  the 
South  with  Mr.  Douglas's  panacea  of  "Squatter 
Sovereignty." 

The  claim  of  equal  rights  in  the  Territories  is  a  specious 
fallacy.  Concede  the  demand  of  the  slavery-extensionists, 
and  you  give  up  every  inch  of  territory  to  slavery,  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  freedom.  For  what  they  ask  (however 
they  may  disguise  it)  is  simply  this,~that  their  local  law  be 
made  the  law  of  the  land,  and  coextensive  with  the  limits 
of  the  General  Government.  The  Constitution 
acknowledges  no  unqualified  or  interminable  right  of 
property  in  the  labor  of  another;  and  the  plausible 
assertion,  that  "that  is  property  which  the  law  makes 
property,"  (confounding  a  law  existing  anywhere  with  the 
law  which  is  binding  everywhere,)  can  deceive  only  those 
who  have  either  never  read  the  Constitution  or  are  ignorant 
of  the  opinions  and  intentions  of  those  who  framed  it.  It  is 
true  only  of  the  States  where  slavery  already  exists;  and  it 
is  because  the  propagandists  of  slavery  are  well  aware  of 
this,  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  establish  by  positive 
enactment  the  seemingly  moderate  title  to  a  right  of 
existence  for  their  institution  in  the  Territories,~a  title 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  the  possession  of  which 
would  give  them  the  oyster  and  the  Free  States  the  shells. 
Laws  accordingly  are  asked  for  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  deciding  for  themselves  what  their  frame  of 
government  shall  be.  Such  laws  will  be  passed,  and  the 
fairest  portion  of  our  national  domain  irrevocably  closed  to 
free  labor,  if  the  Non-Slaveholding  States  fail  to  do  their 
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duty  in  the  present  crisis. 

But  will  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  endanger  the  Union?  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that,  as  the  prospect  of  his 
success  increases,  the  menaces  of  secession  grow  fainter 
and  less  frequent.  Mr.  W.  L.  Yancey,  to  be  sure,  threatens 
to  secede;  but  the  country  can  get  along  without  him,  and 
we  wish  him  a  prosperous  career  in  foreign  parts.  But 
Governor  Wise  no  longer  proposes  to  seize  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,~perhaps  because  Mr.  Buchanan  has  left  so 
little  in  it.  The  old  Mumbo-Jumbo  is  occasionally  paraded 
at  the  North,  but,  however  many  old  women  may  be 
frightened,  the  pulse  of  the  stock-market  remains 
provokingly  calm.  General  Gushing,  infringing  the 
patent-right  of  the  late  Mr.  James  the  novelist,  has  seen  a 
solitary  horseman  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  The  exegesis 
of  the  vision  has  been  various,  some  thinking  that  it  means 
a  Military  Despot,~though  in  that  case  the  force  of  cavalry 
would  seem  to  be  inadequate,~and  others  the  Pony 
Express.  If  it  had  been  one  rider  on  two  horses,  the 
application  would  have  been  more  general  and  less 
obscure.  In  fact,  the  old  cry  of  Disunion  has  lost  its  terrors, 
if  it  ever  had  any,  at  the  North.  The  South  itself  seems  to 
have  become  alarmed  at  its  own  scarecrow,  and  speakers 
there  are  beginning  to  assure  their  hearers  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do  them  no  harm.  We  entirely  agree 
with  them,  for  it  will  save  them  from  themselves. 

To  believe  any  organized  attempt  by  the  Republican  party 
to  disturb  the  existing  internal  policy  of  the  Southern 
States  possible  presupposes  a  manifest  absurdity.  Before 
anything  of  the  kind  could  take  place,  the  country  must  be 
in  a  state  of  forcible  revolution.  But  there  is  no 
premonitory  symptom  of  any  such  convulsion,  unless  we 
except  Mr.  Yancy,  and  that  gentleman's  throwing  a  solitary 
somerset  will  hardly  turn  the  continent  head  over  heels. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  conservative, 
because  no  government  is  ever  intentionally  otherwise,  and 
because  power  never  knowingly  undermines  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  All  that  the  Free  States 
demand  is  that  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled  by  their  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence.  That  these  elements  of  prosperity  have 
increased  more  rapidly  among  them  than  in  communities 
otherwise  organized,  with  greater  advantages  of  soil, 
climate,  and  mineral  productions,  is  certainly  no  argument 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  duties  of  efficient  and 
prudent  administration,  however  strong  a  one  it  may  be  for 
their  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  Territories  the  single 
superiority  that  has  made  them  what  they  are.  The  object  of 
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the  Republican  party  is  not  the  abohtion  of  African  slavery, 
but  the  utter  extirpation  of  dogmas  which  are  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  attempts  to  establish  its  righteousness  and 
wisdom,  and  which  would  serve  equally  well  to  justify  the 
enslavement  of  every  white  man  unable  to  protect  himself 
They  believe  that  slavery  is  a  wrong  morally,  a  mistake 
politically,  and  a  misfortune  practically,  wherever  it  exists; 
that  it  has  nullified  our  influence  abroad  and  forced  us  to 
compromise  with  our  better  instincts  at  home;  that  it  has 
perverted  our  government  from  its  legitimate  objects, 
weakened  the  respect  for  the  laws  by  making  them  the 
tools  of  its  purposes,  and  sapped  the  faith  of  men  in  any 
higher  political  morality  than  interest  or  any  better 
statesmanship  than  chicane.  They  mean  in  every  lawful 
way  to  hem  it  within  its  present  limits. 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  appease  the  excitement  of  the 
country.  He  has  proved  both  his  abihty  and  his  integrity;  he 
has  had  experience  enough  in  public  affairs  to  make  him  a 
statesman,  and  not  enough  to  make  him  a  politician.  That 
he  has  not  had  more  will  be  no  objection  to  him  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  seen  the  administration  of  the 
experienced  public  functionary  whose  term  of  office  is  just 
drawing  to  a  close.  He  represents  a  party  who  know  that 
true  policy  is  gradual  in  its  advances,  that  it  is  conditional 
and  not  absolute,  that  it  must  deal  with  fact  and  not  with 
sentiments,  but  who  know  also  that  it  is  wiser  to  stamp  out 
evil  in  the  spark  than  to  wait  till  there  is  no  help  but  in 
fighting  fire  with  fire.  They  are  the  only  conservative  party, 
because  they  are  the  only  one  based  on  an  enduring 
principle,  the  only  one  that  is  not  willing  to  pawn 
tomorrow  for  the  means  to  gamble  with  today.  They  have 
no  hostility  to  the  South,  but  a  determined  one  to  doctrines 
of  whose  ruinous  tendency  every  day  more  and  more 
convinces  them. 

The  encroachments  of  Slavery  upon  our  national  policy 
have  been  like  those  of  a  glacier  in  a  Swiss  valley,  hich  by 
inch,  the  huge  dragon  with  his  glittering  scales  and  crests 
of  ice  coils  itself  onward,  an  anachronism  of  summer,  the 
relic  of  a  bygone  world  where  such  monsters  swarmed.  But 
it  has  its  limit,  the  kindlier  forces  of  Nature  work  against  it, 
and  the  silent  arrows  of  the  sun  are  still,  as  of  old,  fatal  to 
the  frosty  Python.  Geology  tells  us  that  such  enormous 
devastators  once  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  the 
benignant  sunlight  of  heaven  touched  them,  and  they  faded 
silently,  leaving  no  trace  but  here  and  there  the  scratches  of 
their  talons,  and  the  gnawed  boulders  scattered  where  they 
made  their  lair.  We  have  entire  faith  in  the  benignant 
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influence  of  Truth,  the  sunhght  of  the  moral  world,  and 
believe  that  slavery,  like  other  worn-out  systems,  will  melt 
gradually  before  it.  "All  the  earth  cries  out  upon  Truth,  and 
the  heaven  blesseth  it;  ill  works  shake  and  tremble  at  it, 
and  with  it  is  no  unrighteous  thing." 


"The  Election  in  November"  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  October, 
1860. 
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A  Jiibilimt   Republifau. 

The  Missouri  republicans  are  iu  high-feathei-  just 
now,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following,  quoted 
from  the  St.  Joseph  Free  Democrat:— 

Black  republicanism  triumphant— Pennsylvania 
leads  the  column-only  'MfiOii  majority  and  nsmg 
—Old  Abe  has  "heerd"  from  Indiana— lo,000  ma- 
jority—Abraham  calls  for  an  axe  and  a  maul— Ohio 
blacker  than  ever,  '^5,000  majority-Abram  pertect- 
Iv  cool— it  suits  him— Freedom  wins— Keystone 
Boys,  Buckeye  Lads,  Hoosier  Rail-splitters— Victo- 
ry every  where-"My  great  principfe"  in  a  horn-- 
Breckinridge  nowhere-Belleverett  fused  unfused 
and  confused— We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 

"'\'t"is  our  delightful  task  as  public  journalists  to 
announce  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and 
Ohio  have  been  "heerd"  from.  They  have  been 
and  gone  and  done  it— all  three  of  them. 

"Novel-,  oh  uevor  appear  tUo  immortais, 
Never  alone."  ■ 

As  we  go  to  press  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whethei 
the  Union  is  busted  or  not.    We  suppose  it  is.    It 
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Hurrah  for  Xdncoln 

R.  Bunyan  of  Batavia  (Kane  County).  Illinois  wrote 
a  letter  to  Samuel  P.  Williams*,  a  promirnsait  Indiana 
merchant,  politician  and  banker,  on  -ove^aber  9,  I860. 
This  was  4^st  three  days  after  tbe  presidential  election, 
and  Bunyan  was  ©Jtuberant  over  the  remits  of  the  ballot- 
ing. A  portion  of  this  letter,  a  gift  to  the  Foundation 
by  Mrs.  Fred  Heal,  20 J  W©8t  Central  Avenue,  La  C-range, 
Indiana,  follows! 

"Hurrah  for  Lincoln!  This  is  the  salutation  of 
every  one  you  s!8©t.  Hurrah  for  Lincoln  I  is  the  joy» 
f^l  greetin^^  at  every  step  you  tak«  through  the 
village.  Hurrah  for  Lincoln  is  vociferated  by 
every  urchin  in  tha  straits,  Hurrah  for  Idncoln 
forms  the  loud  chorus  of  a  band  of  15^  Wide  Awakes, 
and  half  the  Rotmblicnns  are  hoarse  with  shouting 
Hurrah  for  Lincoln. 

»  When  th®  car»  caw®  in  on  Wet^nesday  forenoon ,  niore 
than  50  rapublicans  were  at  the  Depot,  and  about  as 
wany  papers  snatched  froa  the  nswssboys,  were  -iajrorly 
glanced  over  when  with  one  accord,  such  cheers  burst 
forth,  as  vould  have  made  Old  Abe*s  heart  njlad  if 
he  could  have  heard  them,  for  so»ce  wlnutes,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  wavinis:  of  papers  and  hats,  and 
dozens  of  hats  in  bhe  air  as  high  as  th«^  could  be 
thrown,  and  nothif>,si  oould  be  heard  but  •  Hurrah  for 
Lincoln*   In  the  evening  they  burnt  up  all  the 
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flr®  balla,  powder  etc.  they  ?.oul:i  get,  and  next 
gsornln^  3«nt  in  to  Chicago  for  fireworks,  but  in 
the  evening  it  rained j  and  is  raining  still  but  soitsa 

of  them  ar#  out  rftjoicing.  They  &pp*s.zr   almost  wild 
with  exeltemmtt   leaping  and  yelliug,  liks  madmen. 
Perhaps  I  feel  as  happy  as  any  of  theia,  but  don't 
make  quit®  as  much  nois®,  but  vhmi  I   arseet  a  friend, 
pass  the  usual  salutation,  ''Hurrah  for  Lincoln*  *' 
This  little  town  J;®v®  Lincoln  9^  ff-ajority  out  of 
411  votes,  ?  for  Breck,  and  ?   for  Bell.  There  -  in 
spite  of  the  rain  I  h&sr  th®  oarinon,  Well  -  l«t  us 
all  rejoice  that  thf=^  redr„T!  of  ths  slaveholders  is 
at  an  «irids  Bnd   w€  are  once  siore  friie  and  independent. 
I  smch  fear  Abe  will  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  or  a 
tough  log  to  split,  'fc'ith  both  ho^ises  of  congrtss 
against  him." 

•  Sasauel  ?.  V/illia»9®  -was  a  native  of  .Lebanon, 
Connseticut,  a  son  of  Soloiesn  and  M'artha  (Baker)  I'/illisuas, 
both  of  English  descent.  He  was  born  in  1815,  and 
received  a  fair  edircation.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  h« 
was  in  White  Pigeon,  i'ichiv:an,  where  for  four  years  he 
&ngSLi^_&d   in  TRercantil®  pursuits.  He  then  cam®  to  Lima 
(Howe)  where  he  conducted  tfei^  largest  j^eneriil  stor®  in 
th©  area.  He  soon  purchased  160  acres  of  land  s^nd   owned 
a  branch  store  at  HcOonc-ugh,  Illinois.  He  possessed 
great  business  ability  and   own«d  large  banking  interests 
i.n   several  towns  in  Indiana  and  Kichiizan.  valliaras  was 
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at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Dearborn  (Chlcigo)  In  1833,  « 
delegate  to  the  Riv«r  and  Harbor  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  1S47,  served  in  the  lower  House  of  t'^e  Indiana  State 
Legislature  in  IS57,  and  served  as  a  dtlegate  to  two 
Republican  Mational  Conventions..  He  contributed  largely 
toward  bulldiOfT  the  Grand  Rapids  Railroad,  assisting  in 
organizing  the  first  bank  in  the  county,  and  conducted  a 
fetiale  seminary  at  Lima,  and  dealt  largely  in  real  estate. 
He  was  a  trustee  or  contributor  to  Wabash  College. 


Tn«  l-opuLAK  Vote  fob  Pkehidek*  ih  18G0. 
Wc  give  below  a  statement  oxhibitiag  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  President  on  the  6th  ult.,in  the  thirty- 
three  States  of  the  Unlou,  according  to  the  official 
retuiTiB,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  was  4,685,019;  if  we  add  thereto 
the  popular  vote  of  South  Carolina,  (which  Is  the 
only  State  which  chooses  its  electors  by  the  Log- 
islatiire,)  36,000  for  Lreckiiiridge,  10,000  for  iloll, 
ajHl  1000  for  Douglas,  wo  have  a  grand  total  of 
4,732,619.    Assif,aiing  to  the  respective  candidates 
U»eir  portions  of  the  fusion  ticket,  Abraham  Lifl- 
(■oln  received  1,806,801,  Stephen  A.  Dougla.s  1,360,- 
801,  John  C,  Bieckiund;;c  871,600,  John  bell  628,- 
735,  and  Gerrit  Smith  and  oiheis  4550.    The  whole 
number  of  white  male  inhaliitauts  in  the  United 
Slates,  of  twenty-one  ytuis  of  age  and  upwards, 
eniiilcd   to  the  elective  franchise,  is  6,500,000; 
tn)ni  which   it  apjicura   that    one-lbuith    of   the 
whole  number  either  omitted  or^neglected   to  ex.- 
i-rcibc  that  privilege.    By  a  singular  anomaly   un- 
der our  instiluiionn,   the   inhabitants  of  the  tus. 
Tcnitories   and  the  Dibtrict  of  Columbia   arc  de- 
jirived  of  the  privilcgu  of  voting  for   the  Cliief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States.     The  rrosidcut 
of  llic  United  States  cannot  vote  for  his  successor 
ill  office,  whilst  he  continues  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  working  of  our  suflVage 
jnaciiinery,  the  President  elect  lacks  49l»,418  votes 
of  a  niiijorily,  the  pluialiiy  of  his  competitor  be- 
ing'.»liS,k<7;  although  he  received  500,000  votes 
more  thitu  his  nearest  competitor,  yet  hud  '21,000 
of  the  voters  in  Nevs-  York  transferred  their  votes 
to  the  lusion  ticket,  he  would  have  been  defeated 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  and  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent would  have  devolvotl  upon  the  Ilou;e  of 
KeprcFcutatives,  and  the  selecrion  would  probably 
have  fallen  upon  one  of  his  competitors.  He  re- 
ceived no  votes  in  North  or  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  or  Arkansas.  Uo  carried  Ore- 
gon by  IM  and  California  by  8>1  pluralit>. 
Breckinridge  earned  Maryland  by  720,  Bell  car- 
ried Virginia  by  358,  and  Douglas  Missouri  by  42'.i 
plurality.  Although  Douglas  has  a  plurality  of 
310,488  over  Breckinridge,  and  441,619  over  Boll, 
yet  he  received  the  least  number  of  votes  in  tho 
electoral  colleges. 

Of  the  electoral  votes,  Abraham  Lincoln  receiv- 
ed 180,  John  C.  Breckinridge  72,  John  BeUay,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  12  votes. 

POPULAR  VOTE  lOR    PUKSIDENT,   1800. 
lOiTltJlAI..] 


Maine,  t)'2,S-n    19,f<m    6,402     2,000  IMAM 

Jt.iiainpBhlre,    J7,5<9    !i6,8»t     2,lr2         41l  «0,9J3 

Veaiiout,  S3,8SS     B.74S     l.KW        217  44  7  2 

Ma,-bachuBCtts,10b,5.3  i4.J70  6,105  S2,33i  2,18.1  171,^5 
Utiode  lalarid,  l'i,."iO  7.7.')3  ,24  20017 
Cuuutcticut,       43.792    17,374  16,183      3,337    2  «W       S3  0H5 

>'twYoili,         36i,b-.3  314,aJ8  6'B.1'| 

New  Jersey,       58,274  62,b01  12  ,07.) 

Pe^iisi  Ivimia,  26H,(»30    1B,677    12,M!)  n8,Uil  47b,J87 

Delaware,  3,81,'i      1,023      7,-i37     3,8ii»  16,010 

JOMvlaiia,  2,8;i5      S,!!.')3    4i..'!ll    41,785  »3,I44 

YirLiDiu,  1,0^    16,375    74,3ii    74,W1  l67,3Ua 

N    Carolina,  2,701    4a,53i»    41,SH0  96,230 

8.  CatOiina,       (CUoosca  Klcctors  by  Lcfijlatare.) 

Geoiuia  11,613    42,131    43  0.'.0  106,794 

Florida,  b67      B.W3      5,437  14  837 

Aiabauie,  13,616    4S.a'il    27,B8G  9l>,383 

Mi8Si»=ilip«,  M46    48,352    31,967  81,263 

X.ouisiiU.a,  9,010    18.388    13  946  43,344 

TexJs  41.356  9,217      00,603 

Arkaupa.'i,  3.928    26,176    11,803  41,967 

Missouri,  17,028    ,W,8fll    31317    68,372  165,.'il8 

Ttaiieasee,  11,428    66.440    70.106  148,674 

Kmtucky,  1,400    25,644    5J,836    66,016  145.96! 

Ohio  231,610  187,2  0    ll,40i    12,197        119  442,561 

Llklilttan,  85978    61,234      4,856      1,846         37  153,951 

Indianu.  139,02:)  11:^,166    12,295      5,339  5  '271,818 

lUhiOis,  172,171  160,205      2,332      4.913         36  Sao.fr'iT 

lowa  71,382    56.139      1,2b7      1,851         13  130,675 

WisiOEsin,  87,256  65.987  1,124  S.ui  17  l'>4,6i0 
Allimefota,         23.184    11.927        806          5i  -.072 

Ortlif-n.  5,106      *'t27      6,343        97ii  -,948 

Califoraia.         38,902    38,098    33,468     8,451  ■,9J6 

CKAKU    lOI.VL. 

Lincoln t 

Douglas '', 

Hreelluridge t^l  •,« 

Bell 560,735 

Fusion  and  Scattortag 569,803 

4,ti86,6ld 


Iloriuiigliun  fvcgister. 

HA-KRISONBT/liCf.  A'.J^. 
IRIDAY    MOKNIKO,  :v.;:::-..::;;:;,:  NOV.  9,  lU-oO. 

FRtSIOKNTIAL   El  fc.rTli>><. 

ROCKIiSICEAISl. 

Below  rti'f  ihe  returns  of  the  rk-cti.in  li.-.i'i 
in  tlija  ciaiuiy  on  Tiiusilay  last,  tur  Prfisident 
of  the  United  StateH.  The  vote  \'(<x  Fio;iidont 
was  Cast  ill  t'ich  case  for  Ilie  candidates  for  the 
Vice- Presidency  on  each  of  the  several  tickets. 
It  will  bo  ser-n  that  the  Douglas  wins  of  tne 
iJeniocracy  have  carried  a  large  majority  M 
the  democratic  vote  of  the  couriiy,  mid  that 
iihe  Ojipuhition  vote  lias  been  somewhat  in- 
ticiihcd  Ir  !  i;  (iis.sensioris  of  our  ['arty.  What 
51  (jity  it  is  u.;il  the  great  and  noble  old  deino- 
eratic  eoiuity  of  Koclanghuni  should  be'  shorn 
of  any  ].i.iiion  <>i'  her  .strength  and  influence  by 
tilt;  ;.(  henn  3  ..i  [,,  iiiiciuns!  It  will  be  all 
right  Ui'.\t  liuie,  hovw.ver,  atid  Rorkiiigharu\vill 
roil  up  her  old-la^hioaed   democrauc  majority. 
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ELECTION  NEWS. 

\V«  give,  in  iUi.jlhL-r  ii.hiiiii!.  ;.'.!  !ii'.- ekfli'U  news 
re.'eivcj  up  lo  tlic  liuiir  o!  )  lUiii^g  our  fi:ii.er  to 
prcai.  ll  will  1.0  .si;.:ii  tlifil  liie  retorn.-i,  n- tnr  ai 
re.  th-ed,  5linw  tli.'it  ir.iolill  D^ir, -crflti.'^  %'irg'iriia. 
K.r  the  hr.^l  time  in  iicihijiory.  ii.H  c:i;.t  a  fjj'^rHl 
or  whiij,  a- it  n.o'.v  is  t^jmed,  a;;  Oppo^ia-u  rolo 
Tlli^  i.H  k  uisiisftv  aitrihttri'-le  It  'V.e  .icprniMcii  aiiil 
Ji:-.r.itia'oermenl  cf  the  greit  Nnlioxini  I)oraoeniiie 
p.-.rty.  by  The  i.^lind  an'if'i'iiii  ;-;.'-e--:-iiiii  ;;)<:■•  einent 
U'lru  ti-e  Oor.reri'.iod  at  UrdiiiiK.re.  /;.  united  deni- 
ocralic  vote  ttouIJ  hnvi;  key-:  Virginia  v,1ilt^  j-he 
bus  nlw.iys  £;.-..iJ  iinril  iio^-.  ft  ia  anncpcfJ-iry  now 
in  Jer.lr.re  I'iia  Cid:,.4iii.;r.  af  i\\i  dc'j-i  iiii.-becn  duv.o. 
t!io  part}' reii;  in  tvroiQ  and  ihe  eneniy,  tbrou;;h 
'lur  di:  rcnsions,  peviiiii'.ea  fo  oecv.py  tbo  cu.-  :=l  of 
!jo;;devv:il:ve.  rw-iii.',nMl  Jeuiocri'io  princiyle?- 

AVLat  BrLL  <!t  Evehett  s  i--r,irity  in  Virgirdr; 
will  be,  wc  cfiimot  tiott  siy  a-  the  retuius  arc  too 
nseagre  ar.d  indefinite  to  eu.Hble  n^  m  fnrm  an  se- 
curate  conoUuion.  \Vo  will  ^ive  div^  reiuvus  ni'xt 
week. 

AVe  L^itli.  r  fr;iin  tiie  tir-:  lUi-lic-  of  th-j  lii,lil!.ir.^ 
oTer  the  teles;ru|ilii^  ilr.-o>.  that  Miiryliiid.  Xorth 
Caroliua.  Saiitii  Oarciitia  :'iv,l  Deloware  have  g.Tnc 
for  BRSCKi:;i;inGlv  :  V;rgii.;:i  f  r  Etll  ;  hhA  Pcr,r.- 
jvivaiiia  and  Xev,'  Y.tI:  fa  Ll>'.'  c.'V.  who  \r;;i'  liir 
I  Blael;  Kcj.i>ibli>!!n  Cohorts  aiid  euii-;arics  h;-- s-v^-ia 
j  ihcScbl. 

j  Lincoln  b- in,'  elcrtoa  a  .4iva;.  i  a  rev  .sin;  *r.d 
I  dnleum  duly  'ieVo'iVca  Uivm  ;]._■  (itc-!:ie.  TZ-cy 
1  irius:  Iji"  i.'.'r'/.  ilffritiici  10  tlh'  tv'.ll  of  the-  air-i'ir- 
\  ill/,  expr^i.-^o.i  at  the  bail-ji-iox,  '■■■At  iV:  the 
!  '-overt  act'-  ...f  riol»t;cii  of  ^'uo  Constituiion.  ■  nd 
I  uidte  tr/iether  to  rc^i-;!  the  a^:;re;^ior.3  of  the  lic.jai- 
j  r.aiit  party  upon  their  r^jht-?. 

I  _ri\V"e  trusi  m.olher  sjipenl  l-i  iiic  -iiimoiab'^'-.-d  r>?- 
j  uioeraey  agiii;  to  unite  will  j^o;  ho  deeVjca  :>im'.- 
j  r;opriate  or  !moolr:;-:ivc  ^i;re"vv  vre  h^ive  been 
;  seoursed  sufH-ieiitly  Vi  irtr^r.e  n-  ti,  ii;-Iul^-c  a  con;- 
i  projuuiu''   spiri'.     V- s   ;vi    h-.-tcn.  bru  r.oi  !•■•  (l;.^ 

j      i  r.  * 

;  sapericr  itrer.gth  of  oni'  -:-l^•crtii•l■;c3— ■'.veavebefltcr. 
I  t>ac'au;0  w^-  woiiYd  U'/'  Hi5'to.     •'Lur  uy-^'oB;;;  l;.e  i  ~- 

■cT  onr    '.neiiiiv 
us.  we  ahaii 


■ri-  re 


and  jriovivui  p.iu-ipie;  vet  " 
ariie  Ironi  ouv  tenp.is.uy  ;ii-o.-<!r 
'u?t  posiiMn  .iiid  ia-~iu;e.  XL. 
in  a  na-iiient  of  l-^  'jitv'l'KT.r,  ti,\i: 
jar<.''  L.ivo  g.'iie  a^  i-iy  aii'l  \.r 
tinn  li'kei  wiil  .o  .•..u-.: ,-.  relnrn 
:^!,il  reiui.io  ihtir  ;r  .-L.  ii.o.cd  i.liiC 


iti.-;; 


the  ualerri/it.i  :  ;:l  ijaii: 
no  ic!,:o-.;!it;  t'.;-  tlo.i;:  : 
.- icnie.ii.  ly.  lo.i  In.,.;^ 
■lie  Mli.:  \U-:\  ,!■;  ili  ., 
lioii:'-  and  nail  !..,;o  i,,,  t; 


.'.-•ii  .:!:■!  i\;;i-i;n!-i-.r 
;  deiu'«-:a;;  •.vho, 
■1  by  ou;  ■■I'-.mily 
!  tor  the  Ol-.pl■.^i- 
!.■  their  iiv<;  l.ovC: 
ill  Ihc  Mot.r: ,.; 
K  l.ci.ieerai-y.  \.  .:  I;^^E 
tliey  .l..u.,il.  ->   :'.,■;■  1  ,\.n- 

1  iilioM.       liMliv-.  ;  .         It.l,    \V,' 

ci:m-  I'l  :iifil  iioiv    il.-'r.n'iit-   | 

cf  111  rctiiri'.iinr  to  ihe  dsm 


;  ojiMtiL-  :'  Id.  luiflliu 
]  of  priiieii'ie.  will  iln.i 
j  a  parly  ti'/.iiint  \vlii.-!i 
I  lirtrs 


ill  ucn-.ii.,,i-.,i.i,  wl!,)  iue  Uisii 
ii  v,:iy  .Jitiitr..-.  to  rentaiii  in 
iijc  hhve    wavu.i    ::il    tlitir 


i;j.::tTtO.>i  Ul'  i.i.N»  Of.Ei. 

We  t'.Utn'.iiiive  th«r  resiilt  o^'iLe  l.tie  'docii.'ii 
for  Freciid.'iii  c!  the  Ijniied  .Si.iti's,  v,  ;;li  t.o  ..r- 
ditKiry  s^iMaty  i  i'  (..dn.  Tim  eiirr-i'ii  w! 
.^.I)i,iii.iinii.i:>^r.in  i.>  ii  eMl,i..ii;y.  aer  ai  tutl'li.-. 
nr.iion^il  cal.ttai.'y,  vieu'  ita>  v.r  inay,  l'--  vm.s 
th?  caiididite  tit'  a  secitonal  ait.i  iniiiri  .t^.i  ;.i.'- 
li.in.  ivh.i  eiii .'  |.;!t  hitli:.  it  anuiiiiie;,  ioi  ;f,.' 
.sae'\  d  giiaiaiiti-ea  i.f  tin:  (Jon.Rtiliili'">P  ;  and 
onr  jiid^-eineid  ib,  ihar  iio  cahl."^  ii  ir.j  n..iild 
re.iist  the  iJie.;siii-.'  v.f'oii  nill  ui.hg.^  him  t., 
yield  to  the  impri'lj'-r  ih'lii  mil  ;  i;l  the  ,veii.in:.l 
majority  \,l..,  b.iv.-  if  of. a  him  tn  tlie  Preii- 
dei.ey.  Mill,  a-  v.e  li,i.<  .said  we  are  willing 
to  try  him,  atnl  1.1  Watrli  lum  vhilexv:  tr>  l.iiu. 
U  V.  have  no  cur.ii'.euoe  ii;  hitu.  hov.a'VL'r.  and 
only  submit  to  hiti  ekt.'tioti,  be;:au'-;o  it  is  Ihe 
duty  of  till  goo.d  citi^tens  to  Miihniit  'o  at;  elec- 
tion iairly  or.t, ducted  uud  r  i\-c  luiini  i.f  iho 
Co;,stm.Ulon. 


[Special  Despatch  (o  the  JV.  J'.  Tm/WI.] 

fel•l:l^a»IKLD,  III.,  Nov.  7tii — i)  1^.  M. 

How  THK  KiisuLX  IS  Uj;ckived  at  thk 
AVi;ST — tlow  Mr.  Lincoln  Jiweiwd  the  iV.iu'A— 
JSptadution  as  to  His  Coiirne,  <jfc.  Mr.  Lincoln  ti;is 
not  yet  Liivfii  any  public  iiitiruation  as  to  the  p.il- 
icy  of  his  administration.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  tliiit  he  will  not  depart  from  the  Uiuil 
custom  of  newly  elected  I'rc.iideiits.  lu  answer 
to  all  iiiquiiics  as  to  what  will  be  hi.s  course,  he 
a^klJ,  "liavc  you  read  my  speeches?"  If  the 
question  is  still  pressed,  he  quieily  hauds  over  one 
of  the  pamphlet  publications  of  his  speeches  iu 
the  late  cOLiroverHy  with  Mr.  Doiii;las. 

The  ptiieial  opinion  hcie  is,  that  something 
jnoie  serious  than  tlie  present  state  of  afl".iirs  will 
be  required  to  elicit  from  Mi'.  Lincoin,  at  present, 
any  funher  decUraiion  of  principles,  or  any  as- 
t^uraiice  that  the  South  need  fear  nothin:^  from 
liis  policy.  The  idea  is  that  he  will  deal  out  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  would  be  admittinj,'  just  cau.sc  lor  sus- 
pci-tiug  his  honesty  if  he  should  rcultcr  at  this 
timq  any  iJiofcs^ioiis  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  or 
disavow  any  desif^n  of  infrint;ing  upon  the  rit,'hcs 
of  ihe  South.  It  is  regarded  as  a  matterof  course 
that  he  believes  what  he  has  said,  Ihereforo  it 
would  be  supetliuouN  lor  him  after  his  coasorva- 
tivo  record  ns  a  number  of  Congress,  his  frequent- 
ly expressed  belief  in  regard  to  tlio  States  riijiits 
doctrine,  and  above  all  his  strictly  coastitutioual 
elevation  to  olfico,  10  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
to  allay  the  groundless  fears  of  his  bitter  oppj- 
ncnts,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  a  coward  by 
bis  friends. 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man  of  sufficient  ability 
and  nerve  to  meet  any  exigeuey,  is  conceded  by 
all  who  know  hirn.  1  believe,  from  what  I  see 
of  him  here,  that  ho  will  prove  a  second  Jackson 
— only  more  so.  'When  he  thinks  proper  to 
make  a  pronunciamento,  you  may  dtipaad  upon  it 
he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  about  town  all  day,  and 
accessible  to  all  who  chose  to  speak  with  him. 
He  has  occupied  the  room  of  the  Executive  in  the 
Capitol,  and  has  been  freely  congratulated  by  Ms 
fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  Lincoln  spent  most  of  election  night  in  the 
telegraph  office,  where  he  heard  returns  and  re- 
ceived private  despatches  with  a  most  marvellous 
equanimity.  Those  who  saw  him  at  the  time  say 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  bystander  to 
tell  that  that  tall,  lean,  wiiy,  good  natured,  easy 
going  gentleman  so  anxiously  inquiring  about  the 
success  of  the  local  candidates,  was  the  choice  of 
the  people  to  fill  the  most  important  office  in  the 
nation.  Even  during  election  day  and  night  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  about  town  attending  to  his  business 
as  usual.  Many  of  his  Springfield  acquaintances 
will  long  remember  how  he  sat  in  a  social  circle 
at  the  Chenery  House,  while  the  returns  were  com- 
ing in,  and  indulged  alike  iu  pleasant  chat  and  Lis 
propensity  for  story  telling 

So  far  as  the  Cabinet  is  concerned  there  arc  so 
many  conflicting  rumors  afloat  that  I  cannot  cred- 
it any.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  gab- 
ble, and  I  don't  believe  he  has  told  any  one  his  in- 
tentions in  this  regard.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  Mr.  Seward  will  be  tendered  the 
mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  that  Mr. 
liell  will  be  offered  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
or  some  other  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 

Sprinyfidd,  III.,  Wednesday,  Nov-  1th — P.  M. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  this  evening  captured  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  who  carried  him  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  about  three 
hundred  citizens  spontaneously  collected,  and 
earnestly  but  vainly  pressed  liim  for  a  speech. 
They  finally  got  him  in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Messrs.  Swett  and  Ormo, 
of  Bloomington,  I'armer,  Joab  AVilkiasou  and 
others. 

A  de.spatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  stat- 
ing that  Indiana  had  given  twenty  thousand  Re- 
publican majority. 

Mr.  Lincoln  finally  made  the  foUowinac  speecli 
—his  first  public  address  since  his  election : 

"The  representation  of  Coles  and  Douglas 
counties  is  elected  on  the  Republican  side,  we 
etxpected  it  would  bo  so  —and  so  it  Is  pretty  goa- 
erally  these  times."  [Applause  and  laughtor.J 
'  Mr.  Lincoln  finally,  in  a  jocular  way,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  as  Chairman,  to  say  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  presiding  ofllcor  to  call 
some  distinguished  member  to  the  chair.  He  ac- 
cordingly called  Mr.  Kent  to  take  his  place,  and 
retired  through  a  side  door,  in  spite  of  vociferous 
calls  for  him  to  speak.  o,  jr. 

MR.  AN1>  MRS.  LINCOLN. 

Mr.  Lincoln  himself  has  been  so  often  desciibcd, 
ao  often  crayoned,  painted,  pencil  sketched,  and 
photographed,  that  his  personnel  ought  by  this 
time  to  be  tolerably  familiar  to  that  many-Headed 
monster,  the  general  public.  One  can '  not  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  bosom  and  say  that  old  Abe  is  a 
handsome  man;  but  there  be  those,  and  judicious 
Qbservew  too,  who  would  hesitate  before  pro- 


nouncing him  ugly,  llis  face  is  quick  and  rao'bile 
ip  expression;  his  eyes,  dark  and  lustrous,  set 
deeply  in  his  head,  like  Webster's,  speak  before 
bis  lips  are  opened.  His  cheek  bones  are  high 
aind  prominent;  the  lower  portion  of  his  face  thin 
and  drawn  into  hard  wrinkles.  The  deep  lines 
ground  his  mouth  are  probably  as  good  a  ce/tifi- 
eato  as  he  would  desire  of  that  strenuous  toil 
through  which  he  has  made  Ids  way  up  to  fame. 
His  great  stature — six  fc«t  and  three  inches— gives 
him  an  aspect  of  lankness  and  thinness  which 
does  grave  injustice  to  his  stalwart  commanding 
proportions. 

He  has  a  general  reputation  wherever  he  is 
known,  of  being  as  "tough  as  a  whip-cord."  The 
qualifications  for  legal  eminence  at  the  West  were, 
in  the  early  days,  partly  muscular.  It  not  infre- 
quently occurred  that  the  presiding-  judge  found 
it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  court  for  a  time,  in  or- 
der to  flog  refractory  witnesses,  or  impress  upon 
boisterous  counsellors  the  fact  that  if  respect  was 
not  due  to  the  judicial  acumen  of  the  court,  at 
least  its  ability  in  a  rou^h  and  tumble  fight  was 
not  to  be  disputed.  It  is  not  probable  that  "Old 
Abo"  ever  found  it  necessary  to  cap  his  argu- 
ments by  thrashing  tlie  opposing  counsel,  but  had 
he  over  done  so,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  would  much 
rather  not  have  been  that  counsel. 

Legends  of  his  prowess,  in  the  days  when  he 
adorned  the  pursuit  of  flatboat  nav  igation,  are  yet 
current  among  his  early  companions.  Probably 
to  his  physical  courage  and  daring,  he  was  in- 
debted for  bis  accession  to  leadership  during  the 
early  Indian  troubles  upon  the  frontier.  His  ca- 
pacity as  a  leader  was  often  tried,  during  those 
short  campaigns  iu  the  wilderness,  and  was  never 
found  wanting.  If  he  carries  to  the  executive 
cluiir  the  pluck  tmd  during  which  enabled  him  to 
hold  Lis  own  against  the  rampant  flatboatmcn, 
!  with  whom,  from  time  to  time,  even  the  most 
peaceful  of  the  craft  woidd  now  and  then  come 
into  hostile  collision,  if  he  takes  thither  the  adroit 
finesse  and  executive  decision  which  enabled  him 
to  evade  an  ambush  of  Indians  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  to  beat  the  dusky  warriors  at 
their  own  system  of  fighting,  whenever  they  re- 
vealed themselves,  he  will  make  just  such  a  Pres- 
ident as  the  present  crisis  demands. 

The  future  lady  of  the  White  House  is,  perforce, 
a  personage  to  whom  just  noiv  the  liveliest  inter- 
est attaches.  That  she  will  adorn  and  grace  even 
the  exulted  position  to  which  she  bids  fair  to  suc- 
ceed, none  who  have  had  the  fortune  to  see  her 
can  doubt.  She  is  yet  appuroiitly  upon  the  ad- 
vantageous side  of  forty,  with  a  face  upon  which 
dignity  and  sweetness  are  blended,  and  an  air  of 
cultivation  and  refinement  to  w  hieh  familiarity 
with  the  courtly  drawing  rooms  of  London,  or  the 
aristocratic  salons  of  Paris,  would  hardly  lend  an 
added  grace.  She  is  admirably  calculated  to  pre- 
side over  our  republican  court.  If  one  were  per- 
mitted so  far  to  describe  her  personal  appearance 
as  to  meet  halfway  the  respectful  curiosity  which 
is  generally  felt  upon  the  subject,  the  description 
wotdd  be,  that  she  is  slightly  above  the  medium 
f-tatuie,  with  brown  eyes,  clearly  cut  features, 
delicate,  mobile,  expressive;  raili'jr  distinguished 
in  uppearaiK-e  than  beautiful,  conveying  to  the 
mind  generally  an  impresbiun  of  self-po'sses.sion, 
siaieliness  and  elegajice.  I  distrust  my  own 
opinion  upon  suljecis  of  the  kind,  but  I  concur 
in  the  belief  prevalent  hereabouts  that  she  will 
make  ns  admirable  a  leader  of  the  stately  dames 
and  lovely  demoiselles  of  the  national  capital  as 
the  most  fastidious  social  martinet  could  desire. 


Hon.  Chakles  Slmnli;  on  tiiu  Kesitlt  of 
TllK  liLECTiON.  \Vc  Iciini  from  our  correspidij- 
ent  in  Concord,  (.suys  tlio  Journal)  that  [he  lion. 
Charles  Sunini r  lectured  in  that  towu  on  Nrodues- 
day  evcninfi;  on  the  "Life,  Character  and  Tublic 
Services  of  General  Lafayette."  After  the  lec- 
ture, the  Concord  Wide  Awakes,  deeming  this  a 
futing  time  to  call  upon  oar  diatiui;ui»hcd  Sena- 
tor, formed,  aud  with  a  drum  corps  marched  to 
the  reeidenee  of  Ralph  AValdo  Emerson,  Esq.,  and 
after  cheers  had  been  given  for  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner,  he  appeared,  and  wa,s  addres.sed  by  lion. 
J.  S.  Keycs  in  behalf  of  the  Wide  Awakes, 

ADBUhSS   OF   SIR.   KEVES. 

Honored  Sir — In  behalf  of  t-tie  Republican 
AVide  Awakes  of  Concord  and  of  nurucrous  other 
Kepublicans,  part  of  that  gallaut  army  whoso  vic- 
tory was  yesterday  achieved,  I  have  the  honor  to 
tender  to  you  our  respectful  greeting  on  this  oc- 
casion of  your  first  visit,  after  many  years  of  pain 
and  suflering,  endured  in  the  cause  of  Republi- 
canism, to  the  old  battle  ground  of  Concord.  Wc 
could  not  pennit  it  to  pa.ss  without  at  least  otfer- 
ing  to  you  a  warm  and  earnest  vi'elcome,  espec- 
ially on  the  day  following  that  glorious  victory, 
whoso  brightness  no  cloud  obscures  and  whose 
liihtre  is  owing  more  perhaps  to  )"our  earnest  ef- 
forts in  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  to  any  other 
man.  Permit  me,  sir,  in  the  name  of  these  Wide 
Awakes,  to  say  to  you  that  we  trust  with  renewed 
health  upon  this  soil  you  may  bear  forward  the 
glorious  cause  of  freedom  upon  which  our  coun- 
try has  just  entered. 

KEPLY  Oi'  Mti.  SUJINEE. 

Captain  and  Wide  Awakes :  You  take  me  en- 
tirely liy  surprise.  I  came  here  tonight  to  per- 
fonu  an  agreeable  service,  not  of  a  political  char- 
acter. I  had  not  anticipated  any  such  opportuni- 
ty as  this  with  which  you  now  honor  me,  nor  did 
I  anticipate  any  such  welcome.  Lot  me  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  the  kind  and  good  words 
that  have  fallen  from  your  captain.  They  are  to 
mc  a  reward  for  what  little  service  I  may  have 
been  able  to  render  in  the  past.  They  will  en- 
courage me  to  what  I  hope  to  do  in  the  future.  I 
join  with  you  in  gladness  at  what  has  occurred,  at 
tlie  victory  which  we  are  now  to  celebrate.  Vic- 
tories are  sometimes  won  by  the  cartridge  box, 
sometimes  by  the  ballot  box,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  victory  won  by  the  cartridge  box  involves 
higher  principles  or  more  important  results  than 
that  which  has  now  been  won  by  the  ballot  box. 
A  poet  has  said  that  the  shot  fired  here  was 
heard  round  the  world,  and  I  doubt  not  but  this 
victory  which  we  have  achieved  in  our  country 
will  cause  a  reverberation  that  will  bo  heard 
throughout  the  civilised  globe.  Persons  every- 
where who  are  struggling  for  rights,  who  ore  vin- 
dicating liberal  ideas,  who  are  seeking  human 
improvement,  will  be  encouraged  when  they  hear 
of  yesterday.  It  will  be  good  news  to  Garibaldi 
in  Italy ;  it  will  be  grujd  nuwe  to  the  French,  -rrh» 
are  now  wiflering  under  despotic  power;  and  it 
will  be,  my  friends,  good  news  to  all  of  us,  for  it 
tells  a  great  change  has  occurred.  Every  four 
years  wo  choose  a  new  President,  but  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  we  choose  a  new  government. 
But  yesterday  wo  not  only  chose  a  new  President 
but  a  new  government.  A  new  order  of  things 
was  inaugurated  by  the  vote  of  yesterday,  which 
will  put  our  country  under  a  new  direction  and 
lift  it  up  to  the  platform  of  principles  on  which  it 
was  originally  placed  by  the  fathers. 

Several  things  may  bo  considered  to  be  fairly 
estabUshed  by  the  vote  of  yesterday,  if  we  look  at 
it  in  a  practical  hght.  First,  the  American  people 
liave  declared,  according  to  the  very  words  of 
Madison,  that  it  is  wrong  to  admit  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  idea  that  there  can  be  property  in 
man.  They  have  declared  that  slavery,  if  it  ex- 
ists anywhere,  is  sectional,  and  must  derive  all 
such  life  as  it  has  from  local  laws,  not  from  the 
Constitution ;  in  other  words,  that  slavery  is  bcc- 
tional  and  freedom  national ;  in  opposition  to  the 
idea  which  has  been  put  forward  so  often,  that 
freedom  was  sectional  and  slaverj'  national.  In 
tiie  second  place,  the  American  people  have  de- 
clared by  this  vote  that  all  the  outlying  territories 
of  the  govcmnient,  so  enormous  in  extent,  and 
destined  to  be  inhabited  by  an  immense  popula- 
tion, shall  be  consecrated  to  freedom ;  that  the 
soil  shall  never  bo  pressed  by  the  footstep  of  the 
slave. 

In  the  third  place,  they  have  declared  that  the 
old,  original  policy  of  the  fathers  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  government  shall  be  adopt- 
ed in  opposition  to  the  slave  policy  which  has 
been  especially  pursued  for  the  hist  twelve  yeare, 
and  more  or  less  during  the  last  foity  yours. 
They  have  dcclaied  that  the  slave  trade,  which  it 
is  now  proponed  to  open  with  increased  activity, 
shall  be  in  reality  suppressed,  and  that  all  the 
force  of  the  govcmmeut  shall  be  directed  in  that 
way.  These  things  have  been  declared  by  that 
vote  solemnly  and  in  a  way  from  which  there  can 
be  no  appeal.  Surely  this  is  a  groat  action  for  our 
country,  aud  fomis  a  landmark  in  its  history.' 


It  now  remains  that,  having  obtained  this  great 
victory,  we  should  know  how  to  use  it  with  mod- 
eration, with  piudcnce,  with  wisdom.  I  believe 
that  Abraham  Lincohi  (prolonged  cheers)  has 
those  elements  of  character  that  will  enable  him  j 
to  cany  us  through  this  crisis;  that  he  is  pru- 
dent, wise,  discreet,  and  also  brave.  I  believe  ' 
that  bravery  is  necesaary  in  directing  the  all'.iirs 
of  government,  as  much  as  prudence.  I  believe 
he  IS  the  man  especially  to  see  that  we  arc  not  in 
any  way  checked  or  set  back  by  the  menaces  of 
diounion  which  sometimes  come  to  us  from  tho 
South,  and  arc  repeated  in  Ma.ssachusetts.  To 
these  menaces  we  deem  it  necessary  to  make  no 
otlier  reply  than  to  proceed  with  our  work  in  the 
tpirit  of  the  Constitution,  wisely,  prudently,  an- 
swering their  threats  with,  "the  Union  shall  be 
jireservcd,"  and  made  more  precious  by  its  con- 
secration to  human  freedom.  (Three  cheers  for 
the  Union.) 

Accept  my  thanks,  gentlemen,  fellow  citizens, 
AVide-Awakes,  for  this  welcome:  pardon  mc  for 
the  few  dcfcultoi-y  words  I  have  said,  aud  allow 
me  to  bid  you  most  sincerely  good  night. 


)AY    MOHOTNG.    :t^ 

THE    PANIC    IN    VIRGINIA. 

Home  very  Alaimiug    Stories  Spoiled- 
JLeiter  Irom  llou.  John  Minor  Botts. 

The  loUowing  extract  of  a  private  lettt 
from  Hon.  J.  M.  Bolts,  shows  how  much  re 
liacce  Jstobe  placed  on  some  of  the  alarmiu. 
reports  that  reach  ns  from  the  South: 

KicHMOND,  Va.,  Nov.  1S60. 

My  Deab :  The  letters  published  iu  th 

'^aVf  York  Herald  from  this  place,  in  reear 
fo  the  feeling  and  condition  of  tbiugs  In  thi 
State, are  fabulous  and  unfounded  to  the  las 
degree.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  goiuj 
on  here,  relative  to  raising  and  arming  ani 
drilling  troops,  that  would  not  have  occurrei 
if  there  had  been  no  election  at  all — even  ti 
the  encampment  and  parade  of  cavalry  ia  thi 
vicibity,  wnich  was  gotten  up  last  spring  fo 
the  purpose  el  getting  up  an  "esprit  de  corps,' 
and  >(bich  broke  up  last  night,  and  all  hav 
returned  to  their  homes  and  daily  avocation 
— jet  it  is  announced  by  the  correspondent  o 
ihe  Herald,  among  a  thousaudand  one  othe 
stories,  equally  as  unfounded,  that  it  was 
preparation  for  war,  growing  out  of  the  elec 
lion  of  Lincoln.  Virginia  is  sound  to  the  cor 
(ir  the  Union  question,  and  has  no  idea  c 
btjrg  hiicbed  to,  or  dragged  into  any  move 
ment  that  looks  like  onu  of  disunion. 

I  am  truly,  and  sinceri.ly  yours, 

John  M.  Botts. 


-^-— -^^j— ^^^^^^^^^(^^i^l^this  morning 
announc  tb»t  GOV.  Wise  of  Virginia  has  been 
;~nced  insane.    Th-u.  docs  not  surpr.e 

ItwiUbePeen  by  our  dispatches  that  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  Sun  favor  the  seces- 
Srof  Buchof  the  southern  States  as  may 
desire  to leavethe^UBion^_______ 

DOUGLAS  ON  THE  DISUNION  FLTOKY. 

Ser  ot  Senator  DotJOL.s,  onlthe  state  of 
rubic "flairs  .ince  Mr.  Li.oo.n's  elea.on 
Locars  iu  our  columns  this  morning.  He  de 
Xes  hisradical and  irreconcilable  opposUjon 

to  Mr.  L1.C0L.  and  to  Republican  pnneiples 
He  oroceeds  to  show  that  the  results  of  the 
ScUon."Mehhedeeply"regrets,''(asheneed 

lot  have  told  us,)  were  obtained  in  a  constuu- 
tional  manner;  that  thereis  no Uw  ou the  stat^  ^^ 
,,te  book  of  the  United  States  ^^^^  ^^  f  <^^^,''';, 
comlins  of;  and  that  only  the  withdrawal  of 
Bon  heir  Se'nators  and  Hcprcsentatives  can  , 
Tender  any  such  enactment  possible   duimg 

a  sure  sefeguard  to  their  interest     ^^^.X- 
tion  of  LiKCOLi*,  in  his  opinion,  u  only  refei 
led  to  by  the  Disunloniets  as  a  mere  pre  cxt 
red  to  ny  i.u  determined  on 

for  carrying  out  what  mey  u* 

gets  the  better  of  insane  passion.    In  this  Mr. 
Douglas  Is  righiL 


The  Kesuli  lu  lUmois. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  of  Thursday 
says : 

_  We  have  no  important  carrectlsns  to  make 
m  our  lUiuoiB  table  of  election  returns  and 
therefore  omit  it,  and  await  the  oaicial  cui- 
Vflss,  which  will  not  materially  chauiru  the 
present  aspect  of  the  result.  " 

Lincoln  and  Hamliu  have  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  12,000  majority  over  Douglas  and 
Johnson  which  is  a  gain  on  the  Kepublicin 
vote  of  1858  of  over  8,000. 

Ihis  is  the  first  time  Illinois  has  ever  piven 
a  majority  against  a  Democratic  Presidential 
Electoral  Ticket,  uud  the  first  time  that  there 
has  been  au  Anti-Democratic  majority  in  the 
IlUiiOis  Legislature. 


THE  ELECTION. 

[From  the  Teusacola  Tii- Weekly  Gazette.] 
Well,  the  atroiiy  is  over,  and  Lincola  ia  elect 
I'd.'  The  KepubliCiins  have  a-.vepl  ihe  Vjrth 
with  the  ejccepliau  of  New  Jersey,  which  has 
gone  for  Ihe  Fusion  ticket.  VVeare  uuablalo 
give  the  details,  but  everything  indicates  the 
above  retult  with  lamentable  certaialy.  We 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  tbe  correct- 
vtm  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  frequen^.ly 
exprested,  that  the  odlous'dcsa  and  corruption 
ol  ihe  pretcut  Adminisiratiou  has  produced 
this  calamitous  result.  We  believe  thit  if  the 
eleciieu  had  turnad  on  the  single  aud  naked 
if  sue  of  Slavery,  we  would  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  chronicling  very  dllierent  news  this 
morning.  History  will  hold  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Ihii  AdininidraMon  party  respon^il)le  for 
'rii(:nr.,j'6  work,  and  post-r-rily  will  ciir^e  the 
miiii  whu  muue  the  Guvernmtut  "to  slink  in 
th;;  nobtrila  of  tlie  people,"  so  that  aiou,  otU- 
erv.ii;e  nioJerato  and  conservative,  were 
forcrd  inio  the  bujiport  of  a  sectional  candi- 
date !ia  the  only  means  of  ridding  the  country 
ol  the  most  corrupt,  imbecile  and  oppreasive 
djnasiy  that  ever  difgraced  the  world.  Con- 
servative patriots,  both  North  and  Sjuth, 
must  ever  lament  the  application  of  such  a 
riniedy. 
While  the  hearts  of  all  true  men  are  sadden- 
,  edfcy  the  result  of  the  election,  imd  the  auLi- 
'  cipations  which  must  risij  up  for  the  future, 
ij<>ubtlc88  the  Disunion  leariers  are  reveling 
In'delight  at  the  success  of  their  schemes.  So 
far  they  have  suaeeeded.  It  was  a  part  of  their 
programme  to  secure  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
hoping  thereby  to  drive  the  South  into  revo^ 
lution.  They-have  elected  Lincoln,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  the 
South  are  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  a 
civil  war,  and  call  down  upon  it  fire  and  the 
Bwoid,  simply  because  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  elected  to  the 
Presidency  a  man  not  of  our  choice,  without 
any  overt  act  of  aggression  upon  the  ritchta  of 
the  South 

Wo  still  trust  to  the  good  sense  and  pat- 
riotism ol  the  people  to  avert  Disuuioa  on 
ftiee  i.  iueSi  and  to  ku*'  ^ii  i^"  <^"'^— -«p^  .ja 
I.kS^li""Mj  iiJs  consiitutlor"^ 
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THK    ELECTORAIi    COIXBQK    OF    aiASSA. 


J.,. 


The  PresidenUal  Elect.  9  met  this    foreuoon,  at 

eleven  o'clock,  In  the  Sen»te  Chamber,  by    adjouru- 

Btnt   Irom   yesterday.     Hon.  George   Morey,  th« 
I  I'rMklctttof  tljeE'.ectoralCoUef^e,  wasiuthecaair. 

liete  w  68  quite  a  large  number  uiapeotinord  atteud- 

iug  to  wituesa  the  prooeediugs.  .  ■ 
XUe  Secretary  of  the  CoUeKe.Hon.  AmaaaWalkeii 

read  the  jounial  ot  yesterday 'a  pi  ooeedmgs. 
Hon.  I'eleg  W.  Cliaudler  mov>;dtUattlieK',ectora4 

College  proceed  to  bullot  lor  a  I'reBideut  of  the 
Cuiud  tslstw,  and  tliat  u  committee  be  uppoiuteJ  to 
receive,  feort  and  couut  the  votes  lor  diioU  1'.  o-iiaeQt.- 

TUe  motion  vcae  adopted,  and  Hon.  I'ele^  W  Cliaud- 
ler, J.  M.  forbe*,  E^  ,  and  J.  U.  Jlitoholl,  Esq, 
weie  appointed  upon  tiie  committee. 

Tlie  Llou.  Cliarles  t^eld  offered  an  order,  thit  tha 
voting  lor  rrt-ciaeut  and  Vice-1't-iJeul  be  iu  ca  i- 
lorn-ily  «ilh  former  u«age-the  deorutary  to  Cill  tUe 
nanitB  of  lUe  Eltolore  ir  tlieir  order-eac:i  E  eoior  to 
lue  iu  Ui.s  heat,  auuounce  hid  vule,  aud  then  to  be 
waited  upou  by  one  of  the  Commiitee,  to  reCL-iVi  hn 
ballot.  The  order  wa»  adoptc<l,  and  the  callin?  of 
ll.eioll  olmeiiibere  was  oomuieure'l,  each  E  ej-or 
KOiug  through  the  formality  prescribed  iu  the  abo^e 
Older. 

Ai  John  G.  Whittier  rote  in  hii place  to  anaoince 
hie  vote,  the  epcolators  greeted  him  with  au^prejjei 

applause.  J    w     1    • 

Aiiei  ibo  balloUng  had  been  oonc'.uted,  the  c.uir- 
maii  ol  the  committee  rcoortca  tUul  tliirtoou  bill"L3 
uaa  Dcen  given  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
all  ot  which  were  lor  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois. 

The  I'reBident  of  the  College  then  aald :  It  ij  uo  * 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  auuouuce,  aud  the  Ciiair 
doeo  announce  that  the  thirteen  electoral  votej  of 
aiassachufcetta  have  been  cast  fjr  Abra^ia.n  Liujolu 
of  llliuoif,  forl'renideut  of  the  Uuited  States.  Tni* 
anuottnccment  elicited  loud  applause  from  the 
audience. 

On  motion  of  John  G.  Whittier,  Esq..  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  to  receive,  sort  aud  cjunt 
the  votfcs  lor  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
JohnG.  Whittier,  Alfred  Maoy,  and  Charles  B.  Hail, 
fciqa.,  were  appointed  upon  the  committee. 

The  voting  lor  Vice  President  proceeded  in  the 
same  manner  with  that  ot  Presidcut.  The  result  was 
announced  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  be, 
that  tbirtc.n  votes  had  been  cast,  aU  of  which  were 
lor  Hannibal  Hamlin,  ot  Maine. 

The  President  ot  the  Colh;ge  proclaimed  that  the 
thirteen  votes  of  Massachusetts  had  beeu  cast  for 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  ol  Maine,  for  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Two  certificatea  were  signed  by  each  of  the  Elec- 
tors, attesUngthe  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine,  had  received 
the  vote  of  Massachusetts  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macy,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  collect  the  written  voteJi,  yea  or  nay,  whether 
the  Electoral  College  shall  choose  one  of  their  own 
number  as  Messenger  to  Washington.  The  commit- 
Ue  reported  that  the  College  had  voted  as  foUowg: 
yeas  9,  nays  4. 

Mr.  Cochran  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  collect,  sort  and  count  the  votes  for 
Mcstenger,  to  carry  a  cerUdcate  of  the  votes  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  Washington.  The 
committee  was  constituted  of  Messrs.  Cochran,  Nes- 
mith  and  Field. 

Hon.  C  B.  Hall  rose  to  a  personal  explanation. 
He  savs-  that  it  had  been  announced  in  one  of  the  pa- 
pers that  he  was  a  candidate  for  Messenger.  This 
was  incorrect.  He  vras  not  a  candidate  directly  or 
inairectly. 

The  Committee  to  count  the  snt£_fQI_  Mfi^^nger 
nuide  the  following  report : 

Whole  number 13 

Blank f 

K.  A.  Chapman ,J 

J.H.Mitchell ^^ 

And  Mr.  James  H.Mitchell,  of  East  Bridge  water, 
one  of  the  Electors,  was  chosen  Messenger  to  take 
the  certificates  of  the  votes   oast  for  President  and 

I  Vice  President  to  Washington.  It  is  understood  that 
the  candidates  for  Messenger,  outside  of  the  CoUege, 
would  have  formed  quite  a  respectable  arsayin  point 
of  numbers. 

Alter  all  the  necessary  lormaliUes  with  regard  to 
the  scaling  ofthe  envelopes,  containing  the  copy  of 
the  notes,  and  the  Executive  signature,  had  been 
completed,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed 
to  the  President  ofthe  College  for  his  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  office.  Mr.  Morey  made  an  eloquent 
and  lengthy  response,  wboh  we  have  not  space  to 
print  In  full.  In  regard  to  t)ie  posiUoa  Of  Massachu- 
setts he  said:  -^ 


It  is  true  that  our  people  have  often  been  in  what 
is  denominated  opposition  to  the  National  Adminis- 
tration, and  have  repeatedly  suffered  immense  In- 
iurv  from  the  bad  meaiurea  ot  such  Admimstrauon, 
W  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  they  would 
not  infinitely  have  preferred  to  bear  the  grievances 
under  which  they  were  laborinit  than  to  fly  to  the  in- 
calculable evUa  which  would  result  from  a  diaropUon 

"'They  have  often  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  change  the  naUonal  administration,  and  have 
comeontof  the  contest  with  sore  dMappointment. 
At  one  period,  when  the  re«alt  was  adverse,  they  ha4 
been  su&ring  great  distress  for  several  years,  their 
clmmeTce  andlusiness  annihilated,  mechanics  and 
laboring  ineu  thrown  out  of  employment;  and  other 
PresidenUal  elections  have  taken  place  when  great 
denreBsion  and  prostration  existed  by  reason  of  the 
w^t  of  certain  necessary  lejislation,  but  after  tUe 
most  earnest  efforts  Maasachufetts  waa  defeated. 

What  ceurse  did  our  people  take  on  these  trying 
occasions?  No  seceswon  or  disunion  movement^  oc- 
cu^  or  were  thought  of,  nor  would  there  have 
b^n  iad  BlSlar  d&appo/ntmenta  with  the  sme 
woBtrate-and  diaasttous  condition  of  things  been 
repeSed  through  a  long  and  Protracted  penod.  Our 
people  have  always  prelerred  to  apneal  to  the  ballot 
W  and  wait  till  arguments,  moral  means,  or  dear 
bouzW  experience  sSould  teach  the  citizens  of  other 
SUtIa  th^fcportancea^ecesatj^^achang^  of 

tnielt  rcKard  as  a  series  of  grevious  wrongs,  no  lon- 
wr  to  bfendured,  should  be  driven  to  any  adverse 
Kment,  which   would  -ooner  or   later  involve  » 


«infliot  with  the  general  government,  it  would  be  a 
JeU  revolution  like  that  of  1776,  and  -^be  would  put 
forth  a  solemn  declaraUon  as  was  done  at  that  peri- 
od but  shewiU  never  designate  her  aeuonbythe 
Sse  of  such  phrases  as  .constitutional  secession,  lega 
nnllificaUon,  or  lawful  reprisals.  She  wiU  not  at- 
femnt  to  escipe,  in  case  of  defeat ;  from  the  penalues 
nf  ?ebellion  by  any  array  ol  specious  phraseology, 
bad  law  or  fihse  lo^o.  Our  people  will ,  if  they  shall 
deem  it^neccssary  Snd  ine  stable,  to  resort  to  hostile 
meSures  of  redress,  prefer  to  cafl  their  movement  a 
revXtto  °,  and  they  will  manfully  and  bo  dly  avow 
Ihlir  deterluination  and  their  willingness  to  take  all 
the  consequences  ot  their  acts. 

But  our  people  never  have  imagined,  and  in  aU 
human  probability  never  wUl  imagine  the.possibi lity 
of  Sf\  necessity  for  a  resort  to  adverse  action  against 
the  national  government.  They  have  at  all  times 
been"oyal  and^  have  endeavored  to  per  orm  their 
whole  duty  to  that  government,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  every  sister  State.  ,,..,.         c 

Mr.  Morey  thus  referred  to  the  adminiBtraUon  of 
President  Lincoln:  _  ,.....,, 

So  far  as  any  action  of  Congress  iu  relation  to  the 
territories  isconcerr.ed,  the  new  President  will  hardly 
Lave ^casion  to  ask  for  any  particular  leg-';  "tion 
or  the  adoption  of  any  specihc  measures.  The  gieat 
relorin  and  change  of  policy  which  theincommg  ad- 
miSiaration,  as  well  ^  all  patriotic  and  houo'-aMe 
men  throughout  the  country,  will  desire  to  have  ac- 
romplishel,  will  mdnly  consist  in  the  d'scontmu- 
ance  of  that  nefarious  system  of  measures  pureued 
during  the  last  two  administrauous,  by  which  the 
whole  power  ofthe  government,  civil  andmiitary, 
has  bec?i.7xerted  to  force  slavery  into  the  territone. 
acaiustthe  will  and  beU  intere=t  ofthe  people.  The 
I'ierident  may  call  for  some  epecial  legi,-;lation  re- 
fpec"iug  Utah,  but  he  probably  will  be  quite  content 
with  whatever  action  Congress  maybe  disposed  to 
take  the  ^e^pon^ibility  of  adopUug  on  his  recom- 
mendation upon  this  subject.  -  ,-  ,^„( 
He  will  without  doubt  maintain  the  aoctrines  ot 
the  fathers  ot  the  republic  re.-pecting  the  power  ot 
theuulioual  KO\erumcut  ovtr  the  lerntones.  He 
will  appoint  for  the  several  Territoriei  capable  and 
honest  Governor.-..  Secretaries  Jud^t.,  and  other 
ofliwr.,  and  will  manfully  support  all  such  fuac- 
tiouaric-b  when  they  shall  correctly,  ,ljc";;---t'yv-ad^- 
luitlifully  di^charjte  their  duUes,  and  will  be  read) 
at  all  limes  to  give  a  kind  v\  ord  ot  eucouragemeut  to 
the  good  citizens  who  have  setUed  in  any  territory, 
or  desire  to  imDiicrate  tliither. 

An  impcrtincntund  absurd  call  has  been  made  by 
certain  persons  upon  the  President  elect  to  come  out 
and  declare  whoi  he  shall  select  lor  his  cousti  - 
Ucniil  advi^en-,  and  what  will  bo  the  cour=u  ot  his 
administration  alter  he  shall  have  been  inducted  luto 

° -nieVe  officious  persons  way  be  assurea  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  do  no  such  thing,  liia  mouth  will 
tc-  shut  with  regard  to  the  particular  inanner  he  may 
purpose  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  lii:;h  offlje, 
unii^  he  shall  have  taken  the  required  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  ofthe  Uuited  States,  aud  be 
able  to  speak  as  ouc  having  authority,  aud  under 
olllcialIe^ponsibiUly;  and  thEn  the  American  peo- 
Lie  may  expect  to  bear  from  him  words  of  wisdom, 
hiodt  ration,  firmness  and  prudence,  which  will  give 
the  bi(!l■e.^t  satistUctioo  to  every  supporter  of  the 
Coiijlilution,  and  toe»ery  friend  ol  liberty  and  law, 
union  and  peace  tliroughout  the  country. 

And  now^  gentlemen,  I  agaiu  thank  you  for  the 
crulilMncma.k.^ofyourcoubideratiou,  and  1  pray 
that  5  ou  may  all  loug  live  in  health  and  happiue-«<, 
to  witness  and  enjo,  the  bicsMnss  re=u  liug  li  oui  the 
gitat  and  noble  wo«k  of  this  day,  in  which  you  have 
had  the  honor  to  participate. 

The  statutes  of  tiis  State  allow  S3  per  day  as  tho 
pay  ofthe  electors  and  the  same  travel  as  representa- 
tives. The  last  Legislature  omitted  to  make  any 
provi.Mon  for  theireompensation-a  oversight  which, 
no  doubt,  will  be  rtcUUed  by  the  next  Legislature. 
The  Messenger  receives  about  $250  for  carrying  the 
vote  ofthe  State  to  Washington. 


u/  -^Z  /^bO 


Who  With  Senator  Cullom  is 

the  Only  Liuina  Candidate 

on  Tincoln's  Ticket 


THE  OLO  TICKET 


C  o  'V  of  Ticket  Used  in  Elec- 
tion in  Which  Lincoln 
Was    Elected. 


ON     THE    TICKET    HIMSELF 


Of  All  the  Names  on  Ticket, 

Only  Two  Candidates 

Are  Yet  Living 


Dr.  William  Jayne  of  iuT  Enos  ave- 
nue, has  an  interesting  relic  of  the 
Lampaign  when  Lincoln  made  his  first 
run  for  the  office  of  president.  The 
venerable  physician  still  keeps  one  of 
liie    tickets    containing-    the    names    of 


the  presideullal  electors  who  were  se- 
jlected  to  coiitlnii  .VJr.  Lincoln's  ek-c- 
j  tion,  v^and  Ihi'  nuinca  hi  Vu^  li.-t  will 
j  always  recall  njany  events  in  the  hia- 
j  tory  of  Illinois  as  well  as  incidents 
I  of    national    iuiportanec.     The   electors 

IWfre: 
iaM.iiard   Swett,  Johii   .M.   Palmer,  Al- 
,len    C.   Fuller,    William    B.    Ptalj,    Law- 
jrence     AVeldou,      William     P.     Kellogf?, 
|-Tam..-.s    Stark,    James    ('.    Conklins.    li! 
i-*.     H.     Bromwcll,    Thomas    G.    Allen, 
John    tHnciy. 

Kichard  Yates  appears  as  the  candi- 
date for  8ov(  rnor,  Francis  A.  Hoffman, 
lieutenant  governor;  Ozias  M.  Hatch, 
secretary  of  state:  Jessie  K.  Dubois,' 
auditor;  William  Butler,  treasurer;  and 
Newton  Batenian,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

Dr.    Jayne    Candidate. 

The  latter  part  of  the  ticket  con- 
tains the  name  of  Henry  Case,  con- 
.^rtssman;  Daniel  A\'iniun,  stat.-'s  at- 
fniev;  Willlaui  Jayne,  slate  senator; 
Shelby  M.  Cullom  and  George  R. 
Webor,  representatives;  Stephen  S 
Whitehurst,  clerk  of  circuit  court- 
George  W.  Smith,  sheriff;  John  Hopper, 
Coroner. 

Of  all  the  men  mentioned  on  the 
ticket  but  two  are  alive  today.  Dr. 
Jayne  and  Senator  Cullom,  but  those 
who  have  passed  away  are  well  re- 
membered by  the  older  generations 
who  are  familiar  with  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  Illinois.  Ozias  M.  Hatch  was 
llie   father   of   Attorney   Frank    Hatch; 

[  William  Butler  was  the  grandfather  of 
Wiiliam  D.  fiutler,  connected  with  the 
Fnited  States  treasury  department,  of. 
this  city. 

Occupy  Unique  Position. 
Di.  Ja\ne  is  83  years  of  age  but  haa 
the  vigor  of  a  much  younger  man,  and 
Senator  Cullom  Is  still  spry  at  the  age 
(if  81.  Dr.  Jayne  and  Senator  Cullom 
will  occupy  a  unique  position  at  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  celebration  as  the 
only  living  persons  whose  names  were 
printed  on  the  Illinois  ballot  "when 
Lincoln  ran." 


W«'^v4  ),,<l;^    l\t^-.>^.     'L-'l-    0'^ 


■<*  J:  ■  0 


'*^ 


AI<t:KU  a  campaign  in  which  he  re- 
mained   silpnt    in    Spiingfield    ex- 
cept  for 
"of   the   nomination. 

ew's  of  his  election  lo   the  presi- 


morely    foinial    acceptance 
l.inculn     received 


of  a  sectional  party,  wincn  uiu  hul  i^l. 
out  a  ticket  in  ten  states  of  the  south 
i  would  be  the  sife;-nal  for  bieaking  up 
the  union.  The  republican  party,  fall- 
ing- far  Hhort  of  a  majoiity,  had  won  a 
four-cornered  contest  only  becau.se  the 
democrats  had  divided  their  votes  be- 
tween Doug-las  and  Urcckinridge, 
witli  a  large  remnant  of  the  old  whig 
party  \oting  for  Bell.  IfZ^ 

As  state  after  state  made  good  the 
thicat  by  withdrawing  its  representa- 
tives from  Washington  and  by  enter- 
ing the  Southern  Confederacy,  a  moral, 
financial  and  industrial  panic  shook 
the  north.  There  rose  a  frantic  clamor 
for  letting  the  south  90  or  for  com- 
promising with  it  again.  Seward  and 
a  large  section  of  the  republicans  be- 
gan to  trim  sails,  and  not  less  than 
forty  measures  for  patching  up  a  truce 
were  proposed  in  congress. 

From    the    new    captain     came     the 
clear  command:  "Hold  firm  as  a  chain 
of  steel."     While  so  many  other  north- 
ern   leaders   were    buffeted   about  like 
corks   in    a   surf,   Lincoln   steered   his 
steady    course    in    the    storm    by    two 
j  beacon  lights;  the  union,  and  the  man- 
I  date  of  his  election,  which  was  to  stop 
I  the   spread   of  slavery   beyond   its   ex- 
j  isting  boundaries. 

I  Office-seekers  and  statesmen  flock- 
jed  to  the  simple  village  home  in 
•Springfield,  where  the  President-elect 
|— m  "snuff-colored,  slouchy  panta- 
00ns  and  open  black  vest  with  brass 
buttons"— let  them  in  and  talked  with 
them  while  his  two  little  sons  noisily 
clambered  over  him.  But  he  kept  his 
own  counsels.'  Without  consulting  any 
one  or  confiding  in  any  one.  he  com- 
pleted the  outlines  of  his  Cabinet  as 
he  sat  in  the  excited  hurly-burly  of 
the  telegraph  office  election  night 
When  the  time  came  to  write  his  in- 
augural address,  he  retired  into  the 
liolitude  of  a  bare  room  over  a  store 

One  day  as  he  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
were  busily  unpacking  some  pur- 
I  chases  which  they  had  made  in  Chi- 
cago for  their  journey  to  Washington, 
and  he  thought  of  the  public  fears  that 
the  rising  tide  of  secession  would  en- 
gulf Virginia  and  Maryland  and  cut 
off  the  President-elect  from  the  capi- 
tal, the  humor  of  the  grim  situation 
brought  a  twinkle  to  his  eye  and  a 
pucker  to  his  lips.  "Well,  Mary,"  he 
said,  "there  is  one  thing  likely  to  come 
out  of  this  scrape,  anyhow.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  new  clothes." 


Rebuked  by  Lincoln. 

Dr.  GrenvUIe  M.  Weeks  of  Ne-wark, 
N.  J.,  who  -was  wounded  on  the  Moni- 
tor, went  to  Washington  to  apply  for 
appointment  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  army.  Secretary  Stanton  gave  him 
no  encouragement. 

Dr.  Weeks  heard  that  President  Lin- 
coln was  holding  a  reception  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Wliite  House  to 
pay  his  respects.  As  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  room  where  Lincoln  was 
standing  an  officer  gruffly  told  him  to 
fall  In  at  tlie  end  of  the  line. 

Lincoln  overheard  the  order.  He  re- 
called Dr.  Weeks  and,  turning  to  the 
officer,  said: 

"Hereafter,  whether  the  caller  Is  an 
Officer  or  private,  major,  be  a  gentle- 
man," separating  the  syllables  of  the 
last  word  and  emphasizing  the  first 
two.  /5;7 

Then,  turning  to  Dr.  Weeks,  the 
president  said: 

"You  are  wounded,  sir.  There's  a 
place  for  you,  however,  if  you  can  nae 
your  head." 


^y 


Und  Larl  Scliurz  Letter  DetaUiiiji; 
Events  of  Lincoln  s  Electjou  jNi^zliit 


fells' of  Republicans /Drag 
ging  Out  Cannon  in  N.Y. 
to  'Wake  Up  Democrats' 
After  Victory  Was  Won. 

MILWAUKEE — An     account     by 
Carl  Scluu-z,  famed  Gennan-Anier- 
ican  atatesniau  and  long  time  resi- 
dent   of    Wisconsin,    of    1860,  elec- 
I  tion   in  which   Lincoln   was  elected 
j  president,    has    been    made    public 
'  by   Charles  Brown,   curator   of  the 
State   Historical    Society.   accorJiiiK 
to     an     Associated     Press     dispatch 
from    Madison.     The   account   from 
the  society's  files,  is  a  letter  Schurz 
wrote     to     his    wife     following    the 
election      night     turmoil      in.    New 
York. 


It  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  "This  afternoon  I  go  to  Water- 
town  to  remain  till  next  week 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  am  much 
wearied    and    require    several    days 


vegetable   sleep'."  ' 

VICTOUV    IS    WON 

The    letter: 

"Tiie  election  is  over,  the  battle 
is  fougtit,  the  victory  is  won.  1 
remained  in  the  city  in  order  to 
work  at  the  polls  to  the  last  min- 
ute. Tlie  day  preceding  the  elec- 
tion 1  spoke  in  \-arious  i)laces  and 
did  my  best.  The  campaign  was 
lively.  Both  sides  took  every  lu'e- 
cautiuii.  When  voting  was  over 
we  gathered  in  t.ie  chamber  of  j 
commerce   by    Spring   street    bridge  I 

for    tiie     purpose    of    receiving    re- 
ports   geographically. 

"The  hall  was  crov.ded.  As  the 
disiiatches  arrived  the  excitement 
mounted  and  when  Lincoln's  ma- 
joi'ity  appeared  ever  to  be  growing 
the  cheering  was  tremendous.  Fin- 
ally came  New  York,  the  actual 
battle  ground  of  the  campaign. 
Early  dispatches  sijoke  of  a  ma- 
jority of  -40.000  in  the  city  against 
us.  The  stillness  of  tlread  among 
tlie  ReiJUblicans!  Then  the  tele- 
gram    canie,     stroke     after sti-oke, 

and  the  formidable  count  me'te^ 
away,  first  to  35,000  then  to  .iS.OOO 
and  finally  tiS.OOO.  Everyone 
breathed  freely  once  more.  tfien 
like  a  veritable  hailstorm  the  Re- 
imblicans  reported  majorities  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  state. 
The  crowd  went  wild  with  shouts 
and  cheering;  hats  were  tlyiug  to 
the  ceiling  and  against  the  walls 
and  to  the  floors  as  if  they  were 
worth    nothing   at    all. 

CANNON    DUACIGL:!)   OUT 
"Finally  the  telegraph  announced: 


According  to  reports  received  New 
York  is  good  for  a  majority  of  ;jO,- 
000.  The  cannon  was  now  dragged 
out  and  we  woke  tho  Democrats 
up,  they  having  withdrawn  from 
the  streets  pretty  early  in  the  eve- 
ning. And  when  the  first  boom  of 
the  cannon  announced  that  the 
great  work  was  tinished.  the  great 
victory  won,  nothing  was  lacking 
save  that  in  this  auspicious  mo- 
ment 1  should  have  had  you  with 
me. 
"The    victory    belongs    to    you    also  •. 

and  f  have  not  been  able  to  sepa- 
lale  my  enjoyment  of  it  from  the 
thought  of  you.  Now,  now  the 
time  of  trial  is  over.  Love,  i)eace, 
family  happiness.  The  future 
threatens  no  further  separation.  1 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  get  my 
lectures  ready  and  as  soon  as  this 
is  hnished,  I  shall  take  the  train. 
A  half  dozen  letters  are  still  out 
which  will  bring  certainty  regard- 
ing the  dates  of  my  engagemenis 
When  these  shall  have  come  noth- 
ing   will    delay    me    farther." 
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Cat.  No.  57 
Robert  K,  Black 
109  Lorraine  Ave. 
Upper  Montclair,  i^.J. 


"Lincoln  was  fairly  elected  after  an  open  canvass" 

96)  (LINCOLN).  SHERMAN  (Roger),  Statesman  &  Author  of  the  Sherman 

Anti-Trust  Act.  Autograph  Letter  Signed,  3PP.j  ^to,  Washington, 
December  26,  i860.  A  long,  fine  letter  in  answer  to  a  suggest- 
ion that  the  presidency  should  be  rotated  on  a  sectional  basis, 
with  the  South  choosing  the  executive  one  time  and  the  North 
the  next.  "The  objection  to  your  proposition  is  one  of  a  prac- 
tical character.  Who  can  make  such  an  arrangement?  What  person 
can  control  a  nomination?  Even  if  by  change  of  the  Constitution 
it  could  be  agreed  that  the  sections  shall  alternate  in  the 
Presidential  office  how  is  the  selection  within  the  section  to 

be  made?  If  the  right  of  secession  is  once  established 

for  any  cause  whatever  the  Government  is  not  worth  preserving. 
Unless  the  love"  of  order  &  law  is  strong  enough  in  the  minds  of 
the  People  to  prevent  a  Revolution  because  of  an  election,  they 
will  have  to  do  as  all  other  nations  have  done,  fight  it  out  to 
the  destruction  of  our  nationality,  our  property,  everything 

that  is  worth  having.  LincolrLjrBS  fairly  elected  after  an 

opejcUiCanvass .  He  must  b^_fEi~£risident  of  all  the  United  States, 
junless  the  People  acquiesce  in  peaceable  separation,  or  war 
^111  ensue.  While  I  perceive  'Secession'  is  growing,  it  is  also 
true  that  a  determined  feeling  against  secession  is  springing 
up  in  every  State  of  the  Union,"  With  a  long  note  by  the  re- 
cipient on  the  final  blank.  $50.00 


